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BY THE EDITOR 


LTHOUGH the Social Security Act was approved by the 
A President only nine months ago, every State in the Union has 
qualified to cooperate with some benefit set up under this 
measure which inaugurated a new phase in our national development. 
The Federal Act provides Federal aid for state public assistance and 
unemployment compensation plans, and also institutes Federal old- 
age benefits. The public assistance purposes to which the Social Se- 
curity Board—the administrative agency for the Social Security Act— 
may contribute are aid for old persons without adequate income, aid 
for the blind, and aid for dependent children. Up to 
Social Security May 11, the Social Security Board had approved 
the old age pension laws in 32 states as a basis for 
Federal grants—grants for aid to the blind in 19 states; grants for 
aid to dependent children in 18 states; and had approved 9 state and 
the District of Columbia unemployment compensation laws as basis 
for grants for administration and for credit against Federal tax on 
payrolls. 
The total grants in aid authorized from February 1 to March 
31, 1936, were: for old age assistance, $5,575,686 with $278,785 for 
administration; for the blind, $401,037 with $20,051 for adminis- 
tration; for children, $710,604 covering aid and administration. The 
total of these grants was $6,986,163. Federal grants for the ad- 
ministration of unemployment compensation were $350,573.84 for 
the first quarter of this year and $433,886.44 for the second. 
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This record of concrete achievements means that a program 
for social security is under way and that in the best interests of those 
for whom it is responsible each state ought to enact the laws neces- 
sary to secure additional funds from the Federal Government. The 
labor movement of each state has joint responsibility for seeing to 
it that laws are enacted conforming to the standards required by the 
Social Security Act. 

As a Nation we are confronted with a gigantic relief problem. 
If we organize permanent agencies for public assistance, we can dis- 
tinguish our emergency problem from those needs which may be antic- 
ipated under normal conditions. Every intelligent government for 
a civilized people should be prepared to take care of the normal 
needs of its citizens so that every man, woman and child should be 
assured the right to life and opportunity for development. 

During the coming winter the majority of state legislatures will 
be in session and now is the time to prepare legislative measures. 
Organized labor should be alert to mobilize interested groups and 
persons in the preparation of measures for legislative action. 

Employers and their trade publications are making the 
A Right _ charge that the costs of social insurance are retarding 
of Labor business recovery. But this charge is only another effort 

to escape shouldering their responsibility with full recog- 
nition of Labor’s rights. 

The Social Security Act, state old age pensions, and unemploy- 
ment compensation legislation gives legal status to a fundamental 
right of labor—the right of a man in what he helps to create. Under 
modern conditions of life and collective work, investors of capital 
provide the building, machines, and material equipment for produc- 
tion while management and production staff create the industry that 
serves society and supports those attached to it. Social and eco- 
nomic practice as well as legal precedent recognize and provide 
for the rights of those who invest capital in an industry, but only 
vaguely sense the rights of those who make industry a production 
force. Producing workers invest in industry their personalities, their 
skill, their time, their labor power—life itself. When industry places 
workers on its production staff, it assumes an obligation for their 
investment equal to if not more binding than that assumed for in- 
vestors of capital. Social security laws are an attempt to give legal 
status to this obligation. 

These laws must be administered as rights of Labor, with Labor 
advising and participating in basic decisions. Every worker covered 
by a social security law must have an account showing his status 
under the law. There must be a method of identifying this account 
and reports must be made on his work relations as a basis for comput- 
ing compensation in case of loss of income. The reports must come 
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from the employers who keep the books, but knowledge of what is 
done in the administration of their rights must be constantly avail- 
able to workers. 

The Federal Government is directed by the Social Security Act 
to collect contributions from employers and employees for old age 
benefits. The registration and employers reports on earnings for 
this Federal administrator could serve equally well for state adminis- 
tration of unemployment and accident compensation. Future laws 
providing compensation for time lost through sickness could use the 
same machinery. Registration of workers should not be allowed to 
become a method of regimentation of workers or to serve any other 
non-social purpose. Federal registration could serve as the frame- 
work of promoting the coordination of social security legislation in a 
unified program. 

The worker has a right to know whether his employer is making 
the required contributions and to make inquiries through his chosen 
representative—logically a union executive. There is a fundamental 
and gigantic service for unions to perform for Labor in the enact- 
ment and administration of social security laws. 

There are two ways of living: one may drift along 
Organization accepting the consequences of whatever may happen 

and shape his life within these limits, or one may 
accept responsibility for influencing decisions on what shall happen 
and thus try to determine the conditions within which life shall be 
lived. Those who choose the latter course must then decide how 
to have a part in making decisions. Whatever the kind of problem 
involved or whatever the relationship, there is always a problem of 
organization involved. If the individual is a wage-earner, and he 
wishes to have a voice in deciding hours of work, conditions of work 
and rates of pay, by banding together with other wage-earners he 
has the benefit of the power created by joint action. Ten or a hun- 
dred persons acting as a unit, have a very different power from the 
same number acting as individuals. 

Organization in a union is the first step every wage-earner must 
make in order to control his own life. Affiliation with unions of other 
wage-earners is the next step necessary to conserve the power of all 
groups. A network of unions becomes a powerful army when ac- 
tuated by a common purpose and constructive leadership. The 
flaming purpose that keeps the union movement consecrated to an 
eternal purpose is justice for the underprivileged in all relations of 
life. Before this high purpose personal ambitions and personal 
gain must give way. 

Organization is the simple method of planning what to do and 
how to do it that we all apply to every task that confronts us. The 
more complicated and extensive the task, the more voluminous the 
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who organize in their own interests. 


cheaply that they brought commercial profits. 


are strengthened by the home surroundings. 


balance the current recovery. 


towns and villages throughout the nation. 


age local initiative in a variety of forms. 


detail but the basic principles stand out distinct and clear. 
organize so as to have a voice in deciding issues that directly concern 
your life or you will always be at the mercy of the decisions of those 


Our Federal Housing program combines two pur- 
A National poses contributing to sound national welfare— 
Housing Policy _ homes designed for the needs of low-income fam- 

ilies and employment for building tradesmen who 
have been without regular employment in their own industry for so 
many years. For the most part low-income families must live in 
houses discarded by others, slums and rows or additions built so 


Other countries, notably Great Britain, have provided substan- 
tial increases in employment through extensive housing construction, 
while the new and additional houses provide for new families and 
higher standards of living. The kind of home which serves the 
family has much to do with the quality of family life. 
and loyalty of family can exist even in most squalid surroundings but 


Organized labor firmly believes that the U. S. Housing Bill now 
pending in Congress should be enacted immediately, because it is not 
only a sound economic measure, but an economic device essential to 


The demand for a National Housing program is not confined to 
a small group determined to try another makeshift remedy for the 
housing problem in America. It is a demand to initiate a permanent 
solution and comes from wage-earners, voters and citizens in cities, 


Only the Federal Government can inaugurate a substantial hous- 
ing program at the present time. States and cities have restricted 
credit facilities which are already taxed to constitutional limits. 

The broad outlines of a permanent housing program have been 
carefully worked out and submitted for discussion and approval to 
labor organizations throughout the country. Labor’s wholehearted 
endorsement of the Wagner-Ellenbogen Bill is, therefore, neither 
hasty nor perfunctory. It does not mean that Labor wants any sort 
of “Housing Bill.”” The general principles and administrative poli- 
cies are drafted in Senator Wagner’s bill, and are generally approved 
by Labor, employers, and technical housing experts. 

The measure is flexible and workable, and yet it fully guarantees 
that the public funds shall economically and quickly achieve the pur- 
pose of low-rent housing. It is designed to remedy first the most 
critical aspects of the housing situation and at the same time encour- 





In view of the great and growing need for decent low-rent hous- 
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ing the financial provisions are extremely modest. Only $51,000,000 
would be appropriated this year by Congress, and only $100,000,000 
worth of bonds would be authorized to be issued in the next twelve 
months. Compared with the gigantic refinancing operations of the 
Federal Government in the residential field, which do not either pro- 
vide jobs or build houses, these sums are scarcely visible. To achieve 
a real measure of effectiveness they should at least be doubled. 

But even with the small sum of money provided in the bill, the 
all-important first steps in a long-term housing program can be 
taken. There is no way by which the appropriation of only $5 I 
000,000 can bring the country greater dividends in employment, in- 
dustrial prosperity, and the improvement in living conditions. 

Public policies should not be decided abruptly but 
Puerto Rico with reference to historic development. Since 
Responsibility 1893 Puerto Rico has been under the flag of the 

United States and since 1917 its residents have 
been citizens of the United States. We took them under our flag 
to put an end to political persecution and bloodshed and assumed the 
obligation of helping them to develop the institutions and habits of 
democracy. During the years of our responsibility there has been 
progress in Puerto Rico. With that progress, new needs have be- 
come urgent and new demands have been urged. There are mani- 
festations of a growing vision of the possibilities of life and of a 
higher level of thinking. 

Economically Puerto Rico has been an advantage. It is one of 
our largest customers and in turn supplies us with things we need. 
Strategically in international relations that do not assure years of 
peace, it is important that the United States control significant out- 
posts. The withdrawal of the United States Government from 
Puerto Rico would not mean Puerto Rican independence any more 
than withdrawal from the Philippines has meant self-control in those 
Islands. A small and specially privileged group in Puerto Rico has 
been asking independence but the majority of its citizens, including 
the labor movement of Puerto Rico, desire statehood under our 
Republic. 

It was only under the flag of the United States that the workers 
of Puerto Rico were free to organize a labor movement for the pur- 
pose of bettering their conditions of life and work. The American 
Federation of Labor gave them support and counsel in formulating 
their policies and methods. The labor movement in Puerto Rico 
includes agricultural as well as industrial workers. The effective 
functioning of the labor movement at the present time when the re- 
construction program is in progress in Puerto Rico is indispensable 
to desirable and lasting results from that program. It is the masses 
of the people that suffer from the existing economic exploitation. 
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Under independence the possibility is for reversion to old institutions 
and practices which would imply repression for labor unions and the 
masses of the people. 

The desire for independence is confined to a small group of peo- 
ple while the majority have felt that the protection of the United 
States Government afforded the best opportunity for development 
and progress. They feel that as an independent government the 
Island would not be powerful enough to control the corporations 
which exploit the people and the land and drain off revenues to be 
spent in foreign markets. Puerto Rico has made real progress under 
the leadership of the United States and is anxious to continue with- 
out change in political relationships. We cannot lightly relinquish 
an obligation we assumed. 

There are few responsible persons or organi- 
The Unemployed— zations that are not deeply disturbed by the 
W hither fact that the number of unemployed remains 

continuously at such high levels. Even though 
business activity has recovered much of the decline since 1929, em- 
ployment has not risen in proportion. With the passing of months 
it has been increasingly plain that either we must accept permanent 
unemployment or find new ways. We cannot safely follow a policy 
of “drift.” It is equally unwise to try and minimize or conceal the 
proportions of the unemployment problem. 

There are evidences that the unemployed are developing some 
of the characteristics of group solidarity. If the unemployed are 
made to feel that they must depend wholly upon their own group for 
the solution of their problems the chasm between them and all em- 
ployed workers and between them and society will become fixed. If 
we in the United States would safeguard our democratic practices, 
we must face this problem of reabsorbing the 12 millions now ex- 
cluded from our economic life with no chance to earn a living. To 
exclude 12 millions from the opportunities and rights which are our 
social heritage from past generations is to place upon them an in- 
exorable penalty that will bring dire consequences to them and to us. 

If technological progress has so changed the structure of pro- 
duction that opportunities to earn a living will no longer be available 
in former relationships, then we must look for employment for those 
excluded in new industries or new services, or must plan radical changes 
in our social structure. What we do know is that we cannot con- 
tinuously maintain a large group in our Nation apart from the common 
life and common purposes, without creating a group alien to our 
common ideals and practices. Even those who know the least about 
statecraft can realize the dangers of such a policy. 

The development of plans to reabsorb our unemployed into our 
normal channels of life and work is the imperative problem that 
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presses upon national conscience for solution. Unless we solve this 
problem the security of all groups and institutions is fundamentally 
undermined. The labor movement must keep open its contacts with 
the unemployed to prevent division in the ranks of the workers. 

There was never a time when more special causes 
With Singleness were bidding for Labor support than now and 
of Purpose never a time when unity was so indispensable to 

the welfare of Labor. These special causes are 
either for the purpose of advancing personal interests or in support 
of a proposal overemphasized to advance a group disproportionately 
to the whole movement. The whole spirit of the labor movement is 
that of group solidarity—individuals who as separate units are power- 
less to help themselves find that when acting as a group they can have 
an influence in determining those things which concern themselves. 
Because the individual worker is helpless, his work contract is dictated 
by the employer and the employer treats his labor as a commodity to 
be bought or not without consideration of the consequences to the 
human beings who contribute labor. 

The labor movement is the agency through which wage-earners 
can act collectively—through which they can use their united power 
in the advancement of higher standards of living for themselves and 
their dependents. But if this agency is diverted from service to the 
whole group to advancement of the interests of an individual or a 
limited portion of the whole, the purpose of the labor movement is 
defeated and the underprivileged are again defenseless against em- 
ployers’ exploitation. 

That which trade unionists should safeguard as their key to 
progress is the labor movement itself. While propagandist groups and 
hordes of self-seekers try to make use of the labor movement to serve 
their purposes—even if those purposes are good—wage-earners must 
ever be on guard to keep their movement dedicated to the service of 
the wage-earners themselves. This policy is not shortsighted or selfish. 
The labor movement is the only agency wholly devoted to securing 
the rights and advancement of wage-earners. Unless this agency is 
held true to its purpose, these ends will not be achieved. As the 
standards of life for the underprivileged are raised, the level of life 
for our Nation is raised. 

The obligation to protect the labor movement that it may be 
dedicated to its higher purpose rests upon the members and the execu- 
tive officers of all our unions. Let each help and be ready to check- 
mate the other. The labor movement is for the service of Labor 
directly, and, by serving Labor will serve the whole people. 















LONG RANGE PLANNING 
M. J. COLLERAN 


President, The Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers International Union 


S a member of the American 
A Federation of Labor Hous- 
ing Committee, I am of 
course in hearty accord with the pro- 
visions of the “U. S. Housing Bill.” 
Its passage, substantially in its pres- 
ent form, will be Labor’s principal 
concern in the current session of the 
Congress. 

It may help to place the signifi- 
cance of this Bill in a broader per- 
spective, eliminating at the same time 
some of the strangeness and novelty 
which may seem to adhere to it. For 
I merely want to show that the gen- 
eral principle given such admirable 
working form in this piece of legisla- 
tion received official and Administra- 
tive sanction as long ago as 1921. 
Indeed, it was enacted into law by 
Congress in 1930, through the good 
offices of Senator Wagner himself— 
even though it has never actually 
been put into operation. 

What I refer to, of course, is the 
principle of long-range planning for 
public works construction. 

The idea that public or public- 
aided construction is a major weapon 
of any modern government against 
unemployment and depression has 
been generally recognized for so long 
that I do not need to dwell on it. 
That such construction ought to be 
planned and timed in order to pro- 
vide a cushion of employment when 
most needed, has likewise been a mat- 
ter of general agreement. But, still, 
in spite of all the talk, and in spite 
of the large sums actually spent on 
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public works construction during the 
past four years by various temporary 
Federal agencies, no permanent ma- 
chinery has been set up which could 
plan out a long-range future program 
of construction. 

Way back in 1921 Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, as Secretary of Commerce 
and in a special capacity as Chairman 
of a Committee on Unemployment, 
presented an eight-point report to 
President Harding. The main point 
in this report was the long-range 
planning of public works. It recom- 
mended the immediate appointment 
of a committee to take up the prob- 
lem of planning and carrying out a 
long-range program of public works 
construction, to offset future depres- 
sions. This committee, however, 
failed to function. 

We are a nation that soon forgets. 
In 1922 we began to move back to 
normalcy, and then, in the midst of 
plenty, we failed to provide for the 
lean days of depression that were to 
follow. The three administrations 
from 1921 up to the present one 
failed to provide a plan to offset 
future depressions. 

It may seem strange that my own 
direct and special interest in this prob- 
lem dates from the big boom build- 
ing year, 1923. To all outward ap- 
pearances the building workers were 
receiving very high wages and 
bonuses; contractors vieing with*each 
other at skyrocketing wages; me- 
chanics were at a premium. 
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Organized labor realized that this 
condition could not last. They then 
decided to appeal to the Government 
which, during this period, was also 
in the field with a large building pro- 
gram, competing with private indus- 
try for mechanics. 

A committee of organized labor of 
the Building Trades, with a commit- 
tee representing the consumer and 
investor, pleaded with the authori- 
ties in Washington at that time, re- 
questing that the Government defer, 
in whole or in part, their building 
construction program until some later 
date when unemployment would 
exist in the building trades. 

This action called forth a great 
deal of public attention at the time, 
because it demonstrated that the 
building trades want steady employ- 
ment, long-range planning and stable 


wages rather than high peaks and 


deep depressions. If some such 
agency as that recommended by Mr. 
Hoover in 1921 had been in exist- 
ence, our own suggestions could have 
been incorporated in a plan which 
might, in turn, have considerably 
lightened the burden of the current 
depression, at least in its early stages. 

In 1928, at the very peak of Pros- 
perity, Senator Wagner introduced 
his first bill on a planned long-range 
public works program. This bill was 
very much like the suggestions in 
Hoover’s Report of seven years 
earlier. (As a matter of fact, I dis- 
tinctly remember Mayor LaGuar- 
dia, who was then in Congress, tell- 
ing the other Republican Congress- 
men that they ought to go along with 
it, since it was Hoover’s original 
idea.) After a serious operation in 
committee, wherein this bill had its 
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vitals removed, it evidently went on 
the convalescent list. 

That brings us up to 1930. Let us 
see what the records have to say on 
unemployment. At an American 
Federation of Labor Convention held 
in October of 1930 in the City 
of Boston, Massachusetts, several 
statesmen appeared and addressed 
the Convention. The addresses of 
these statesmen show that they were 
deeply concerned in the problems of 
widespread unemployment. Among 
those appearing was the Honorable 
David I. Walsh, the present Chair- 
man of this Committee. He advan- 
ced one of the most constructive 
arguments that could be used in be- 
half of and for the enactment of this 
Wagner Housing Bill. I will now 
quote, in part, the Senator’s re- 
marks: 

“Unemployment! What is worse? 
What are the awful consequences of 
war—death, disease, famine, pov- 
erty? Of Unemployment? Poverty, 
yes; debilitation, yes; disease, yes; 
and there is in addition under- 
nourished children, suffering from 
cold, suffering from want of food, 
fathers disheartened and discour- 
aged, mothers made physical wrecks 
from breaking hearts. Is there any- 
thing worse in life than the evils of 
unemployment that strikes at the 
very foundation of hope and cheer 
and peace in the human breast? Isn’t 
there some place in our Government 
where one commanding voice must 
speak and behind that voice a heart- 
felt desire to remedy the pestilence 
against which he seeks a remedy? 
Only through the statesmanship of 
the official leader in public life who 
is entrusted with the responsibility 
to guide and protect us in the hour of 
emergency can we get relief. 
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“When there is no sympathy, when 
there is an attempt to urge that it is 
exaggerated, when that condition 
exists there can be no planning, there 
can be no developing of a statesman- 
like policy that will seek a solution. 
My friends, the time to remedy the 
problem of unemployment is not in 
the midst of unemployment, though 
it is a good time to concentrate atten- 
tion upon the disastrous consequences 
of the policy of unemployment; it is 
an opportune time to call public men’s 
attention to the problem and ask for 
a remedy, but unemployment should 
be attacked by a policy of preven- 
tion. Just as our Government is 
spending millions of dollars and 
exerting all its efforts and strength 
to prevent disease, to prevent the 
breaking down of the public health 
to protect us in the time of war, we 
are justified in asking the Govern- 
ment to spend money and effort to 
protect us from unemployment in 
times of peace.” 

It is evident from these remarks 
just quoted that Senator Walsh was 
whole-heartedly in sympathy with 
some legislation by someone which 
would help to solve the problem of 
unemployment. 

Now, at that same Convention, I 
will quote from President Hoover's 
address the following: 


“But most of these problems are 
problems of stability. With the job 
secure, other questions can be solved 
with much more assurance. You, as 
workers, know best of all how much 
a man gains from security in his 
job. It is the insurance of his manli- 
ness, it upholds the personal valua- 
tion of himself and of his family. 
To establish a system that assures 
this security is the supreme challenge 
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to our responsibility as representa- 
tives of millions of our fellow-work- 
ers and fellow-citizens. The dis. 
charge of that responsibility does not 
allow present difficulties to rob us of 
our clear vision or the wholesome 
faith and courageous aggresive char- 
acter for which our country has been 
long the leader of the world. 

“The demonstration of nation- 
wide cooperation and team play and 
the absence of conflict during this 
depression has increased the stabil- 
ity and wholesomeness of our indus- 
trial and social structure. We are 
justified in feeling that something like 
a new and improved tool has been 
added to the working kit for the solu- 
tion of our future problems. 

“No one would invite either war 
or business depression, but from them 
may come some new inspirations. We 
find in these times courage and sym- 
pathy, generous helpfulness from our 
workpeople to those unfortunates 
suffering not alone from the present 
but from fear for their future. We 
find inspiration in the courage of 
our employers, the resolution of the 
Nation that we shall build steadily 
to prevent and mitigate the destruc- 
tiveness of these great business 
storms. It is this inspiration which 
gives confidence for the future, and 
confirms our belief in fundamental 
human righteousness and the value of 
our American conception of mutual- 
ity of interest in our daily work.” 


We, too, the representatives of 
Labor in convention assembled, felt 
that we might add our efforts toward 
a solution, the same which was em- 
bodied in a resolution presented and 
approved by the Convention, which 
reads as follows: 
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“To Request the President of the 
United States to Create a Long 
Range Planning Committee of 
Public Works to Avert Unem- 
ployment 


“Resolution No. 54—By ~~ 
gates M. J. Colleran, W. 
O'Keefe, J. E. Rooney, T. A. Scully, 
Duncan Payne of the Operative 
Plasterers’ International Association 
of the United States and Canada, 
and Arthur M. Huddell of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engi- 
neers: 


“WHEREAS, The question of un- 
employment and how to cope with 
it is one of the major problems of 
this Convention; and 

“WHEREAS, President Hoover in 
his address to the convention stated 
that the government was doing all 
in its power to relieve the present 
depression; and 

“WHEREAS, Consistently for the 
past twenty-eight years we have been 
visited by a depression every seven 
years; and 

“WHEREAS, In 1921 President 
Hoover acting as Chairman of a 
Committee to study future unem- 
ployment appointed by the late Presi- 
dent Harding, brought back twelve 
principles of a probable solution; and 

“WHEREAS, The sixth principle of 
the twelve proposed a long range 
planning Committee of Public 
Works; and 

“Wuereas, Nothing has been 
done to create such a board, who in 
the opinion of many would be the 
means of averting future depres- 
sions; therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, That the President 
of the American Federation of Labor 
with the Presidents of the other de- 
partments call on the President of 
the United States and request that a 
long range planning committee of 
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Public Works be created so as to 
avert future unemployment.” 

“The report of the Committee was 
unaimously adopted.” 


But with all of the wonderful 
statements made, and with resolu- 
tions adopted, we fail to find any ac- 
tion by the Government until Febru- 
ary of 1931, and although many here 
may have forgotten it, the ‘“Employ- 
ment Stabilization Act of 1931” i 
the law of the land. It has, how- 
ever, never been put into operation. 
This bill also was sponsored by Sen- 
ator Wagner. Following are some 


of the provisions of that Act: 


“Sec. 5. Whenever, upon recom- 
mendation of the board, the Presi- 
dent finds that there exists, or that 
within the six months next following 
there is likely to exist, in the United 
States or any substantial portion 
thereof, a period of business depres- 
sion and unemployment, he is re- 
quested to transmit to Congress by 
special message, at such time and 
from time to time thereafter, such 
supplemental estimates as he deems 
advisable for emergency appropria- 
tions, to be expended during such 
period upon authorized construction 
in order to aid in preventing unem- 
ployment and permit the Government 
to avail itself of the opportunity for 
speedy, efficient, and economical con- 
struction during any such _pe- 
i 

“Sec. 7. For the purpose of aid- 
ing in the prevention of unemploy- 
ment during periods of business de- 
pression and of permitting the Gov- 
ernment to avail itself of opportunity 
for speedy, efficient, and economical 
construction during such periods, the 
President may direct the construction 
agencies to accelerate during such pe- 
riods, to such extent as it deemed 
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practicable, the prosecution of all au- 
thorized construction within their 
control.” 

“Sec. 8. (a) It is hereby declared 
to be the policy of Congress to ar- 
range the construction of public 
works so far as practicable in such 
manner as will assist in the stabili- 
zation of industry and employment 
through the proper timing of such 
construction, and that to further this 
object there shall be advance plan- 
ning, including preparation of de- 
tailed construction plans, of public 
works by the construction agencies 
and the board.” 


Obviously, this was not a Housing 
Act. Nor could the board thus au- 
thorized actually receive large ap- 
propriations for public works or en- 
gage in or assist construction. Never- 
theless, the idea enacted in Senate 
Bill 5776 of the 71st Congress de- 
pended for its successful carrying out 
on the existence of a permanent Fed- 
eral agency, equipped with adequate 
funds and powers to promote, assist 
and carry out a really sizeable con- 
struction program in a field where 
such construction is needed on a very 
wide scale. The fact that there is no 
such agency in existence today is cer- 
tainly one main reason why the Act 
has never been put into practice. 

The only field which answers these 
requirements, which would make it 
possible to plan a really effective long- 
range construction program, is the 
field of low-rent housing. The so- 
cial necessity of such construction 
in this country is almost limitless. 
Properly administered, a low-rent 
housing program in no way competes 
with legitimate private construction 
enterprise. And, in boom years when 


private enterprise is employing most 
of the building workers and there is 
an adequate supply of dwellings, the 
construction of publicly assisted hous- 
ing for low-income families can be 
temporarily curtailed. 

In England, ever since the war, an 
admirable balance has been main- 
tained between public and private 
residential construction. This bal- 
ance, in the opinion of Tories and 
Laborites alike, has been primarily 
responsible for England’s speedy re- 
covery. 

Are we going to follow England's 
example? What’s more, are we going 
to carry out our own enacted prin- 
ciples? Or are we just going to sit 
around pretending it is still 1921? 
The answer will lie in whether the 
Congress enacts the U. S. Housing 
Bill into law at this session—or not. 

There has been much comment as 
to whether this bill will interfere with 
private interests, but is it not a fact 
that the President of the United 
States on several occasions during the 
last three years called on private in- 
terests, banks, financial institutions, 
and large industries to assist the Gov- 
ernment in getting some of the 12,- 
000,000 unemployed workers back to 
work? And what was their re- 
sponse? There are still 12,000,000 
unemployed. 

We recommend that in the appro- 
priations and bond issues authorized 
for the first four years, that instead 
of one billion dollars to be used over 
that period, it be increased to two 
billion, so as to assure greater suc- 
cess. If it was needed in 1928, it 
surely is needed in 1936, and I quote 
from Governor Ralph G. Brewster’s 
remarks, made at a conference of 
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EXPERIENCE 


Governors at New Orleans on Wed- 
nesday morning, November 2ist, 
1928: 


“With an annual expenditure of 
seven billions upon _ construction, 
America is in a position to stabilize 
prosperity to a most remarkable ex- 
tent. Public authority spends more 
than a billion and a half. With this 
we are here primarily concerned. 
Private business will soon follow 
such practical demonstration as gov- 
ernment may make since the great 
commercial interests of the country 
have the most vital stake. This may 
apply not alone to construction but 
to the renewal and extension of capi- 
tal facilities of every sort. It is the 
considered recommendation of the 
one who has received the overwhelm- 
ing mandate of the American people 
to guide and guard their progress in 
the next four years that a construc- 
tion reserve may prudently be ac- 


cumulated in time of plenty against 
the lean year that is to come.” 
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Now, in conclusion, we heartily ap- 
prove and pray for the passage of 
this Housing Bill, for the reasons, 
first, of its potentialities toward the 
relief of unemployment; second, for 
its long-range planning effects, which 
will stabilize employment; third, for 
its slum clearance, which will help 
eradicate sickness and pestilence, 
which, in turn, will lessen crime; 
and, finally, this is the “Big Push” 
that was needed to end depression. 

We recommend, in accordance 
with the provisions for the setting up 
of an_ independent, permanent, 
United States Housing Authority, 
that the Committee and the Congress 
give serious consideration that the 
personnel of the Authority Board 
shall be composed with at least one 
representative from the ranks of 
Labor who is thoroughly qualified 
and familiar with the construction 
industry. 


EXPERIENCE 


They told me that the way is dark and steep, 
That all must sorrow, all must weep; 

My gay young heart laughed merrily; 

The way seemed fair and sweet to me. 


They told me true. 


The way is sad, 


And dark and steep; but I am glad, 
When youth and love made all things bright 
I did not guess the hastening night. 


—FLORENCE GILMORE. 





A COURSE IN TRADE UNION TRAINING 


MARK STARR 


Educational Director, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


1OO often workers’ education 

concentrates upon theoretical 

economics and history. Too 
often the reach of our students ex- 
ceeds their grasp and instead of be- 
coming more effective in trade-union 
service, they become armchair (or 
should it be spittoon?) philosophers 
and superior cynics. They know about 
the past; they are dogmatically cer- 
tain about the future, but they stand 
aloof from the day-to-day problems 
of the labor movement. Education 
must, of course, give an opportunity 
for the workers to acquire back- 
ground and prospective, together 


with some knowledge of theory, but 


workers’ education should also be 
hitched to the cause of increased eff- 
ciency in our present-day movement. 

In the January issue of the FEp- 
ERATIONIST, an attempt was made to 
give a general description of the ac- 
tivity of the Educational Department 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. Here we wish to 
summarize the aims, methods and re- 
sults of a special training course set 
up for officers and active members in 
the locals of New York City. 

The course, from the beginning, 
announced itself as being short on 
theory and long on practice. It con- 
centrated, not on ultimate goals, but 
upon the methods for achieving im- 
mediate aims. It dealt with trade 
union structure, tactics and adminis- 
tration; the running of meetings, 
demonstrations and strikes; methods 
of publicity; negotiations; agree- 


ments, and their enforcement; keep- 
ing trade union accounts; and other 
day-to-day problems which face active 
members. 

The “teachers” were those quali- 
fied by their experience in their special 
fields of union activity, with the 
writer in general charge to secure con- 
tinuity, to summarize the preceding 
lectures, and mark the written papers 
of the students. 

No student was allowed to join 
the class without the recommenda- 
tion of the officers of his local. The 
students were business agents, shop 
chairmen and chairladies, local ofh- 
cers and representatives, members of 
executive boards, and also rank-and- 
file members who wished to qualify 
for the responsibility of union office. 

The many responsibilities of the 
students prevented the running of the 
class on more than one night per 
week (Monday, 6 to 8 p.m.). The 
speaker usually took up an hour or 
more and then questions and discus- 
sions followed. 

The class started with a registra- 
tion of 112 students. Some of the 
members were unable to continue in 
their attendance and no student was 
allowed to remain a member of the 
class if he had been absent on three 
consecutive occasions without a legiti- 
mate excuse. Despite the distraction 
of preparations for a possible strike 
in the Dress Division, some of the 
students made perfect attendances 
and over 71 made 75 per cent of the 
possible attendances. The class met 
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fifteen evenings, from January 20 to 
May 4 inclusive. 

The course began with a treatment 
of the problems of a union organizing 
in a new field. Organizers were sent 
questionnaires and some of them were 
invited in to deal with the problems 
of the run-away shop, “doorstep can- 
vassing’ in the small town, methods 
used in securing first contacts, and 
the problems presented by special sex, 
racial and religious groupings and by 
the presence of a company union. 
Then the problem of strikes was cov- 
ered—preparatory work before the 
strike, choosing the time to strike, 
conducting the strike, and rallying the 
community to the side of the strikers. 
This naturally led on to the question 
of strike publicity, both in the ordi- 
nary newspapers and in the workers’ 
own publications, leaflets, posters, etc. 
Strikers, however, cannot live by pub- 
licity alone and so the class discussed 
the problem of strike relief, how to 
get funds and how to distribute the 
food and clothes received. Then we 
presumed the successful finish of a 
strike and dealt with the problems of 
negotiations. Here President Dubin- 
sky came to our aid with a shrewd 
and realistic analysis of tactics in 
negotiation and also in the enforce- 
ment of the agreement when it had 
been secured. In succeeding lesson 
periods, problems and duties of a 
shop chairman and a union business 
agent were discussed. Another les- 
son dealt with the running of trade 
union meetings and conventions, lead- 
ing on to the ABC of parliamentary 
procedure. The editor of Justice, 
Max D. Danish, gave us a description 
of the labor press and of his own 
problems as an editor of a trade 
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union journal. The students were 
keenly interested in the lecture given 
by the head of the Accounts Depart- 
ment, who explained the way in which 
the International is financed and how 
it spends its money. Then, finally, 
a talk was given describing the aux- 
iliary activities of a union in secur- 
ing social insurance and protection 
through legislative enactment. 

The students were encouraged to 
write up their own experiences and to 
comment upon the talks given by the 
teachers. Over 30 of them wrote 
papers which showed a keen interest 
and enriched the experience of the 
group. The following list of docu- 
ments which were mimeographed and 
issued to the students indicated the 
ground covered: 

1. Plan of the Course. 2 pp.; 2. 
First Aids for Organizers. 9 pp.; 3. 
Organizing in New Areas—William 
Ross and Thomas E. Evans. 5 pp.; 
4. Organizing in Out-of-Town Shops 
—Harry Wander. 6 pp.; 5. Combat- 
ting the Runaway Shop—Elias Reis- 
berg. 3 pp.; 6. The Problems In- 
volved in the Newark Strike, 1935— 
Sadie Reisch. 3 pp.; 7. Relief Meth- 
ods and Policies of the ILGWU— 
Helen G. Norton. 3 pp.; 8. Strike 
Relief—Helen G. Norton. 12 pp.; 
g. Strike Publicity—Frank Palmer 
and others. 7 pp.; 10. Strikes—Harry 
Greenberg. 6 pp.; 11. Organizing the 
Handkerchief Industry in Passaic, 
N. J.—Anna Kula. 4 pp.; 12. Nego- 
tiation and Enforcement Problems— 
David Dubinsky. 4 pp.; 13. When 
and When Not To Strike— J. J. 
Heller. 2 pp.; 14. The Question of 
Week-Work or Piece-Work in the 
Cloak Industry—I. Nagler. 15 pp.; 
15. The Strategy of General Strikes 
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in the Cloak Industry—I. Nagler. 
2 pp.; 16. Contractor Limitation and 
Jobber Responsibility —I. Nagler. 
17 pp.; 17. Strike Gains—Pauline 
Newman. 4 pp.; 18. The Label as 
an Aid to Organization — Charles 
Green. 4 pp.; 19. The Work of the 
Business Agent—Arthur S. Samuels. 
6 pp.; 20. A Day in the Life of a 
Business Agent With Sample Prob- 
lems—A. S. Samuels. 5 pp.; 21. The 
Running of Conventions and Meet- 
ings — Rebecca Jarvis. 4 pp.; 22. 
Labor Press and Its Problems as Seen 
by a Labor Editor—Max D. Dan- 
ish.; 23. Methods of Recording Fi- 
nancial Transactions of a Trade 
Union—S. L. Hamburger; 24. The 
Rules for a Shop Chairman—Aaron 
Schwartz. 2 pp.; 25. The Role of a 
Shop Chairman— Bernie Broder. 
4 pp. 

Already plans are being made to 
extend the course, to adopt it in vari- 
ous locals and joint boards and to 
widen its scope. Then, too, more at- 
tention will be given to arousing the 
passive members in the union who 
look upon themselves as passengers 
and contribute little to running the 
union. 
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When these mimeographed out- 
lines have been used in various classes 
and amended and improved by usage, 
we hope to issue a manual of trade 
union administration by which such 
classes will be materially assisted. 

As the ILGWU envisages the fu- 
ture of its educational work in con- 
junction with other unions, it fore- 
sees a big extension of workers’ edu- 
cation by way of mass activities in 
culture and recreation. Classes in 
the history of the garment trade 
unions and of the general labor move- 
ment and classes in the economics of 
the garment industry will be con- 
tinued on a larger scale. We also 
plan general popular forums to be 
addressed by experts on various sub- 
jects. We hope to utilize the movies 
to assist our teaching work. But the 
experiment here described has con- 
vinced us that there is an important 
place in the educational work of 
unions for classes which will concen- 
trate upon providing the training 
whereby the younger men and women 
can benefit from the experience of 
their predecessors and fit themselves 
for the important opportunities and 
responsibilities afforded by the trade 
union movement. 


MYSTERIES 


It is not new 


This that the eternal 
Articles of the Credo 
Reveal to us. 
It is as if we had always known it, 
So human is this knowledge 
And intimate. 
And if we are given mysteries 
Where we would have explanations 
What are they but the mysteries 
Between a man and his wife, 
Between a child and its mother? 


—Paut CLAUDEL. 











SILICOSIS PREVENTION 


HE world does move! Several 
[months ago, it will be remem- 

bered, the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST commented editorially on 
the tragedy at Gauley Bridge, West 
Virginia, where hundreds of work- 
ers died from silicosis contracted 
while digging a three-mile tunnel 
through a mountain deposit of 99.4% 


But on April 14, 1936, the Na- 
tional Silicosis Conference called at 
Washington by Secretary of Labor 
Perkins gave the most heartening 
assurance to date that such a tragedy 
shall not be repeated. Industrialists 
and labor leaders, medical experts 
and representatives of the Public 
Health Service, of insurance com- 
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Shacks at Vanetta—A Negro Town 


pure silica. Repercussions from that 
tragedy had previously echoed in 
the press of the country, an inves- 
tigation was started in the House 
and is now still pending, and early 
in April the fight was carried over 
to the Senate where testimony from 
a Bureau of Mines expert was heard 
on a proposal for a joint congres- 
sional investigation of the silicosis 
menace with a view toward national 
legislation for the protection of work- 
ers. 
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panies, trade associations, the Air 
Hygiene Association, and the Na- 
tional Safety Council—men from 
every part of the country and some 
from as far west as the Pacific Coast 
——assembled to say in effect that the 
West Virginia victims need not have 
died, that they had not died in vain. 

The public has only recently be- 
come aware of the extent to which 
silicosis threatens the workers of the 
country, but labor has been active 
in this field for many years. On 
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March 1, 1934, the Secretary of 
Labor appointed an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Safety and Health under 
the Division of Labor Standards. 
Out of its meetings came the National 
Silicosis Conference of April 14th, at 
which Secretary Frank Morrison and 
Mr. John P. Frey represented the 
Federation. 

Silicosis results from the breathing 
of fine particles of silica dust. Once 
drawn into the lungs, a chemical re- 
action is set up whereby fibrous 
growths—or nodules—surround the 
fine particles. This progressive fibro- 
sis continues until the lung tissue is 
so largely a mass of growths that it 
is unable to transmit sufficient oxygen 
to the blood, a dilated heart enters 
the picture, and tthe victim drags 
out a miserable and emaciated exist- 
ence until he finally strangles to 
death. Sometimes the cruelty of na- 
ture is outwitted by a quick and com- 
paratively merciful death from the 
pneumonia or tuberculosis to which 
the worker is trebly susceptible be- 
cause of the silica dust already in 
his lungs. Except in its early stages 
—when under proper surveillance 
and improved working conditions the 
disease may perhaps be arrested— 
silicosis is always fatal. 

Approximately two million work- 
ers in the United States are employed 
in industries where the silicosis haz- 
ard exists, and unless action is taken 
promptly, at least one-half million of 
these may contract the disease. This 
is an estimate of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, verified by the findings of 
Dr. R. R. Sayers, of the United 
States Public Health Service, and 
medical officer in charge of the office 
of Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation. 
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Other experts submit similar evi- 
dence. Although studies have been 
carried on in at least thirty states, 
to date silicosis is compensable in 
only nine. 

Men employed in _ tunneling, 
quarrying, mining and excavating— 
where drilling and blasting opera- 
tions fill the air with tiny particles of 
silica dust—are exposed to the haz- 
ards of silicosis. So also are work- 
ers engaged in processing mineral 
products—such as ore smelting and 
refining—and those in_ industries 
where abrasives containing silicon 
are used. Abrasive soap and powder 
makers, sand-blasters, coal miners, 
foundry workers, glass mixers and 
makers, metal grinders, pottery mak- 
ers, vitreous enamelers, slate and 
granite quarriers—this is to make 
only a partial list of the workers 
threatened. From the deep mines of 
California to the granite quarries of 
Vermont, the hazard exists and the 
problem of prevention challenges. 

For years the international unions 
representing quarrymen, granite and 
other stone cutters who suffered and 
died from silicosis have been faced 
by insurance company and employer 
opposition when they endeavored to 
secure legislation which would pro- 
vide safety from the silica menace. 
Several years ago, X-ray examina- 
tion of molders in one of the largest 
New England foundries indicated 
silicosis. The insurance company no- 
tified the employer that unless these 
silicotic men were immediately dis- 
charged, they would cancel the insur- 
ance contract. As a result, a number 
of molders were discharged. Some 
of them, believing that work in the 
open air would restore their health, 
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Burial Ground for Silicosis Victims 


secured employment at gas-filling sta- 
tions. But shortly afterwards the in- 
surance companies notified the own- 
ers of the gas-filling stations that 
these silicotic men must be discharged 
or their insurance contracts would 
be abrogated. The result was that 
these victims of an industrial disease 
were blacklisted against any oppor- 
tunity of earning a living. 

It is against abuses such as these 
that labor leaders have to be alert al- 
ways. Indeed, it was pertinently 
brought out by Mr. Frey in his ad- 
dress to the National Silicosis Con- 
ference referred to above that once 
the silicosis hazard is removed, there 
is no reason why those already af- 
flicted should not continue at their 
work. If the hazard is not removed, 


then industry is permitting additional 
healthy men to become infected. Re- 
move the hazard from the men, not 
the men from the hazard, was Mr. 
Frey’s recommendation. 

While the public has been aroused 
by the stark tale of needless death 
in connection with the driving of the 
Gauley Bridge Tunnel, the number 
of workmen affected was but a minor 
one compared with total existing con- 
ditions in those industries in every 
part of the country where silica dust 
enters the working-place atmosphere. 
From now on, the national preva- 
lence of the hazard is the point to be 
stressed. 

* * * * 

No important step in constructive 

labor legislation is ever taken until 
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its need has been dramatized by some 
tragic disaster. This was stated 
many years ago by the late Jane 
Addams, of Hull House, Chicago. 
For more than twenty years labor 
leaders, government officials and in- 
dependent experts have reported 
their findings on silicosis as the most 
widespread of occupational diseases 
in America, but it remained for the 
recent trail of death across a West 
Virginia countryside to startle the 
nation into doing something about it. 
That superb writer, Joseph Con- 
rad has said that it is the task of the 
creative artist to make one see, to 
make one feel—above all, to make 
one understand. 
In this way, great 
art breaks down 
the walls of in- 
sensitiveness re- 


sponsible for 
man’s inhumanity 
to man. But once . 
every so often bee = 


life not only imi- 
tates art but sur- 
passes it. Classic 
in its simplicity, limned with the dark 
and unrelieved crayon of tragedy, the 
drama at Gauley Bridge merits a brief 
retelling here. 

Work was scarce in 1930. So when 
word travelled up the river and across 
Fayette County in West Virginia that 
a three-mile tunnel was to be built 
through Hawk’s Nest Mountain, 
hope entered the hearts of despair- 
ing men. “I will lift up mine eyes 
to the hills, whence help cometh,” 
they might well have said. 

Those West Virginia mountains 
are a fair and majestic scene. Like 
scars on the countryside—and not 
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unlike those scars that were later to 
mottle the lungs of the victims—the 
shabby, ramshackle villages strag- 
gle along the river or huddle to- 
gether in the valley. But hope en- 
tered those homes six years ago 
when word came of the new tunnel 
project. The spectre of want and 
hunger, of hard winters and only less 
hard other seasons, could be ban- 
ished. There would be work—work 
for all. 

More than for all, so that the 
good tidings spread beyond Fayette 
County, beyond West Virginia itself. 
From over the mountains, from Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia, from 
Florida, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio 
men came—white 
and colored. 
Their worn and 
shapeless clothes 
age-old in same- 
ness, their few 
possessions slung 
in a sack over 
their shoulders, 
these men came straggling over the 
mountains, often leaving their fami- 
lies behind. But with each work- 
card they received a ghostly ticket 
of death, and on each day that they 
entered the tunnel at Gauley Bridge 
to labor, the bony figure of Death 
itself moved unseen among them, 
elbowing one familiarly here, circling 
speculatively around another there. 
All the tickets could not be collected, 
naturally—but too many were col- 
lected. Too many in that first win- 
ter when men died like flies from 
what the company doctors glibly 
diagnosed as tuberculosis or pneu- 
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monia; too many in the five years 
since; until, perhaps in the fullness 
of time, none of the two thousand 
who worked there shall escape. At 
least, so say the experts. 

Life surpasses art, indeed. Horror 
is piled upon horror, until one 
flinches to read of it. Yet where 
many have endured, the obligation 
rests upon the rest of us not to shirk 
looking that endurance in the face, 
lest they shall have endured in vain. 

The tunnel at Gauley Bridge was 
part of a huge water-power project 
which began in the latter part of 
1929 under the direction of the New 
Kenawha Power Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Company, of New York. 
Through Hawk’s Nest Mountain, 
where the racing New River de- 
scribed a ten-mile loop around the 
canyon before it merged with the 
waters of the Kenawha, this tunnel 
was to be built. Through it the water 
was to be diverted to create a fall of 
168 feet and to generate 120,000 
horsepower of electricity. Licensed 
by the West Virginia Power Com- 
mission to develop cheap power for 
public sale, it was apparently formed 
to sell power to the Electro-Metal- 
lurgical Company, another Union 
Carbide & Carbon Company sub- 
sidiary. 

The contracting firm of Rinehart 
& Dennis, of Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, was engaged to build the tun- 
nel. Only a little way into the moun- 
tain the engineers discovered that 
there was a huge silica deposit of 99.4 
per cent purity. So pure in content 
was this silica that it could be used 
without refining; so valuable for glass 
and metallurgical work that the com- 
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pany enlarged the tunnel to get out 
larger quantities. In the yards of the 
Electro-Metallurgical Company plant 
at Alloy, West Virginia, the silica 
was stored—an exceedingly valuable 
by-product of the tunnel-digging that 
more than cancelled the costs of the 
entire project. 

But with all costs cancelled, no 
step was taken to protect the work- 
ers from the hazards of the flour-fine 
silica dust in the air. For years engi- 
neering experts have recommended 
wet drilling instead of dry—to con- 
trol the dust at its point of origin. 
Yet day after day men worked in a 
haze of poisonous dust that made ob- 
jects only a few feet away indistin- 
guishable. It settled in a thick scum 
on their drinking water. They 
emerged from the tunnel after grill- 
ing ten and twelve-hour shifts with 
clothes, skin and hair white with 
silica-dust accumulations. The an- 
swer? Wet drilling is more expen- 
sive than dry. 

One man later testified that the 
foremen would stop the dry drilling 
while the mine safety inspector was 
in the tunnel; another that he was 
stationed at a scaling tower—some 
600 feet from the heading—and di- 
rected to hurry information of the 
inspector's approach. 

For years engineering and medical 
experts have advocated adequate 
ventilating systems, yet there was 
none until the state mine inspection 
service forced the company to install 
one, this 24-inch ventilation duct was 
not only inadequate in the first place 
but it soon became full of holes and 
consequently worthless. The men said 
they would go to the mouth of the 
tube to get a breath of fresh air 
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“the way chickens go to a dish of 
water for a drink.” 

West Virginia mining law requires 
thirty minutes after blasting before 
men are sent back in, but the tunnel 
workers were hustled back in imme- 
diately. 

On one most important point there 
was no difference of testimony. The 
men were never furnished respirators 
or masks. Some of the engineers 
wore masks, one worker bought him- 
self a mask for $2.50, but the 2,000 
men who went into that silica tunnel 
in all ignorance were given no masks 
of any kind. 

Wages were cut from fifty cents 
an hour in 1930 to forty cents, then 
thirty cents, and finally twenty-five. 
The men worked in ten-hour shifts, 
but they were made to work until 
they had cleaned up all they were 
supposed to do during that day— 
clean out the muck and have it ready 
for the next shift coming on. Some- 
times it would be twelve hours and 
more, but they were never paid over- 
time. They were given their checks 
for $3.00, then for $2.50, every day 
and the company charged them ten 
per cent for cashing the checks. They 
were not allowed to cash them else- 
where. 

Living conditions were no less un- 
savory than working conditions. As 
many as twenty-five to thirty men 
would be huddled into the ten by 
twelve foot shacks of the company, 
for which they were charged fifty 
cents a person per week. There was 
a charge of twenty-five cents a week 
for electric light, of twenty-five cents 
—then fifty cents—for coal. Then 
there was fifty cents a week to be 
paid to the company doctor; the com- 
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pany doctor who seldom came when 
called, who was forbidden to diag. 
nose correctly—telling them they had 
“tunnelitis.” 

The age-old story of discrimina- 
tion against Negro workers raised 
its ugly head, and because Negroes 
are more susceptible to lung diseases 
than whites, the majority of those 
who died first were colored workers. 
They died like flies, and as soon as 
a man died they buried him. One 
colored boy died at four o’clock and 
was buried at five on the same after- 
noon, without being washed. 

But by the end of the first winter, 
the white workers too were dying in 
large numbers. The ambulance was 
going night and day to the Coal Val- 
ley Hospital. As soon as a man died, 
they buried him. Always there was 
this haste to bury the dead. The 
company feared the autopsies that 
would reveal the cause of the deaths. 

The trail of disaster lay across 
the countryside, but of all those who 
suffered, Mrs. Charlie Jones, of Ga- 
moca, West Virginia, stands out as 
the tragic protagonist of the drama. 
Mrs. Jones, whose three stalwart 
sons—aged 17, 21 and 23—had died 
of silicosis; whose brother, Raymond 
Johnson (pictured in cut) was the 
next family victim; whose husband 
is now slowly dying, if, indeed, he is 
not already dead at this writing. 

Mrs. Jones began to be suspicious 
when she noticed the amount of sedi- 
ment in the bottom of the tub after 
she had washed the clothes of her 
menfolk. The foreman laughed at 
her fears. Then one day Shirley, her 
favorite youngest son, complained: 
“Ma, I’m _ awful short-winded.” 
“Well,” she said to him, “if you 
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never feel no better, you'll not work 
no more.” This was in September, 
1931; Shirley Jones died in June, 
1932. The boy’s mother had gone 
out on the road to beg money for an 
X-ray. Three weeks later he died. 
Within thirteen months, Cecil, the 
oldest son, aged twenty-three—mar- 
ried and the father of three small 
children — and Owen, twenty-one, 
were also dead. 

Silicosis was not compensable in 
West Virginia then, and Shirley 
Jones’s case was the first of a long 
line of lawsuits filed against Rinehart 
& Dennis, the contractors, and the 
New Kenawha Power Company. Al- 


Raymond Johnson (Three Months Before His 
Death) 
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together, $6,000,000 in damages 
have been claimed. The first suits 
brought to trial in the spring of 1933 
resulted in a hung jury, and the com- 
pany settled out of court for 
$130,000, of which the lawyers took 
50 per cent. 

Meanwhile, although West Vir- 
ginia has since amended its compen- 
sation law to award $500 to the first- 
stage victims of silicosis, $1500 to 
the second-stage victims, and a life 
pension for those in the third stage, 
many workers barred from these 


awards on a technicality still live on. 
The financial care of these victims 
is an important problem. 


x * * * 


Implicit in the National Silicosis 
Conference called by Secretary of 
Labor Perkins last month in Wash- 
ington was the determination that 
these men had not died in vain; that 
their example should prove the im- 
plement whereby similar tragedies 
might be avoided. 

With industrialists from every 
part of the country, labor leaders, 
and medical experts intently listen- 
ing, Mr. John P. Frey, president of 
the Metal Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
presented labor’s attitude toward the 
problem of silicosis, and Mr. Al- 
fred C. Hirth, of the Air Hygiene 
Association, presented it as an em- 
ployer problem. Heartening indeed 
was it to find both points of view 
substantially in agreement: that sili- 
cosis hazards must be prevented by 
mechanical and engineering control, 
by medical control, and by joint ef- 
forts in the economic, legal and in- 
surance fields for legislation embody- 
ing adequate coverage. 
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To this end, four separate com- 
mittees were appointed. These com- 
mittees were composed of represen- 
tatives of each of the interested 
groups, including labor. The general 
consideration of the subject indicated 
that no one committee could be ex- 
pected to cover all the questions in- 
volved, although one member of 
each committee of experts is to act 
in a lay capacity on some interlock- 
ing committee. 

For example, the Committee on 
the Prevention of Silicosis through 
Medical Control, of which Surgeon 
R. R. Sayers, of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, is Chairman, has on 
its program the collection of his- 
torical data; etiology, or exciting, 
contributory and predisposing fac- 
tors; the relationship between sili- 
cosis and tuberculosis; permissible 
limits of dust concentration; and the 
basis of diagnosis; prognosis; the 
basis for establishing disability; the 
medical supervision of workers. 

The Committee on the Prevention 
of Silicosis through Engineering 
Control has to consider plant design 
and good housekeeping in plants; 
the general ventilation of work 
places; enclosed processes, or the iso- 
lation of particularly dusty processes; 
wet methods; local exhaust; personal 
respiratory protective devices; at- 
mospheric dust concentrations. 

The Committee on Economic, 
Legal, and Insurance Phases of the 
Silicosis Problem deals with the ex- 
tent of the hazard, the industries 
affected, an estimate of the number 
of workers exposed to the hazard; 
the compensation phases; the finan- 
cial losses due to silicosis, affecting 
labor, employer, and the public; and 
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the litigation problems (damage 
suits). 

The Committee on Regulatory 
and Administrative Phases of the 
Silicosis Problem deals with the re- 
sponsibility of State Departments of 
Labor as to standards for inspection 
enforcement; of the State Health 
Departments in research, reporting, 
and educational program; the col- 
laboration of state agencies respon- 
sible for the health of workers; the 
responsibility of Industrial Hygiene 
Units as state agencies; and the ad- 
ministrative problems relative to 
Workmen’s Compensation. 

It is interesting to note that the 
determination of both management 
and employee responsibility is made 
a cardinal point in the program of at 
least two of these four committees. 

Since much of the success to come 
out of this series of national confer- 
ences on silicosis depends upon all 
interested groups being kept continu- 
ously informed of the progress of the 
work—and the general public being 
assured that constructive effort is 
being made to solve the problem— 
an official Publicity Committee, of 
which Mr. A. C. Hirth, of the Air 
Hygiene Association, is Chairman, 
and Mr. John P. Frey of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and Sur- 
geon R. R. Sayers of the Public 
Health Service, are members, has 
been set up. 

Much stress has recently been 
placed upon the prevalence of dam- 
age suits where no injury had been 
suffered. It is estimated that today 
in the United States there are ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 in dam- 
age suits pending against employers. 
Many of these are legitimate, many 
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admittedly racketeering. But just as 
medical research has demonstrated 
that one disease can be cured by the 
injection of the virus of another into 
the system, so in the end this regret- 
table racketeering in damage suits— 
this ambulance chasing and canvas- 
sing of hospital beds by shyster law- 
yers and quack doctors—may prove 
to be the beneficent agent that shall 
cure big business of the greed and 
insensitiveness that places profits 
above human lives. Granted that 
there are now and always have been 
employers who cared for the health 
and safety of their workers, big 
business is frightened. It is fright- 
ened into taking active steps towards 
prevention, because it has found that 
it is cheaper to prevent than to pay 
damages. 
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The National Silicosis Conference 
of last April and the preliminary 
meetings leading up to it can be said 
to have laid the foundation and to 
have erected the scaffolding on 
which a future program of preven- 
tion and coverage shall be built. Be- 
tween the present and the reconven- 
ing of the Conference next autumn, 
much of the work will be done quietly 
behind the scenes by those commit- 
tees of experts mentioned above. But 
when the Conference is again called 
in some six months’ time—to an- 
nounce its correlated findings and to 
recommend an implemented program 
for the future—enlightened and in- 
formed public opinion will be on the 
alert for its pronouncements. For 
America has at last become silicosis- 
conscious. 
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On a morn when the boughs were a-swing, 
And the larks were a-carol above, 

When the earth was a-tune to the springtime 
And the heart was a-tune to love— 

Then I saw you come over the hilltop: 
Your face was uplift to the sun— 

And the shadows that played at your footsteps, 
Of the grace of your dancing were spun. 

There you poised like the lark for his song flight. 
A-tilt like the blossoms above, 

And my heart caught the fragrance of springtime, 
And the earth knew the meaning of love. 

—NIcHOLAs A. DUNAEV. 





THE SECURITY OF THE AMERICAN WORKER 


HAROLD B. 


“Among our objectives I place the security of 
men, women and children of the Nation first.”— 
PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

“The one simost all embracing measure of 
security is an assured income.”—President’s 
Committee on Economic Security. 


The Workers’ Interest in Security 


IHE PUBLIC proclamation of 
President Roosevelt making the 
first objective of his Adminis- 
tration the realizing of security has 
crystallized fundamental aspirations 
of workers throughout the country. 

The greatest fight of the workers 
is against insecurity, their major 
struggle is for security. 

In modern society workers are 
confronted with hazards which have 
far reaching consequences upon their 
existence. Being essentially a de- 
pendent group—employees in the 
service of employers—such hazards 
as unemployment, old age, death, ill- 
ness and accidents play havoc with 
workers and their dependents. 

The insecurities of the workers are 
manifold. They are the consequence 
of hazards which befall the workers 
because of their economic position in 
society. 

The outstanding characteristic of 
workers’ insecurity is fluctuations in 
income. Income security is of utmost 
importance to workers because upon 
it depends their living standards. 
Stoppage of wages means a sharp 
decline in the level of existence of 
workers. 

As employment is the principal 
means by which workers realize in- 
come, the “central key” to worker’s 
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security is job security. Steady em- 
ployment is the most important single 
medium through which workers can 
attain security. There are other fac- 
tors contributing to the insecurity of 
the worker, such as fluctuations in 
prices, cost of living and the value of 
the dollar, and changes in workers’ 
earnings, hours of work and rate of 
pay, but the job is most significant 
and fundamental. 

The workers’ demand for “work 
or wages” symbolizes their concern 
for a job and their basic dependence 
on monetary income, 

The decline in labor income since 
1929 has been startling. The table 
that follows tells a tragic story of the 
American worker. 


LABOR INCOME PAID OUT 


Cost of 
Living 
Index— 
Bureau of 
Labor Labor 
Labor Income Statistics 
Income (Per- (Per- 
(millions centages centages 
of dollars) of 1929) of 1929) 
1929.... 51,487 Too 100 
1930.... 47,198 91.7 97-9 
1931.... 39,758 77-2 89.5 
1932.... 30,920 60.1 80.8 
1933.... 29,420 57.1 76.2 
1934.... 33,528 65.1 73.7 


Source: National Income Produced 1929-34 by 
Robert R. Nathan, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 


The labor income for 1929 was 
51,487 millions of dollars. On the 
basis of this level of income, the 
workers experienced a cumulative 
loss in their income from 1930-34 of 
more than 77,600 millions of dollars. 
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That is, during this five year period, 
on the basis of their 1929 income, 
workers lost 1%4 times as much as 
was paid out to them in 1929." 


Social Insurance as a Means to 
Workers’ Security 


The most common movement 
throughout the Western World for 
the recovery of income losses experi- 
enced by the worker is social insur- 
ance. In practically all industrial 
countries one form or another of 
social insurance exists. It tends to 
come to a country when its economy 
has reached a certain maturity and 
the lot of the workers has grown 
desperate. 

Social insurance provides benefits 
in the form of cash or services to per- 
sons experiencing certain hazards. It 
reduces the margin of income inse- 
curity of the worker. Social insur- 
ance compensates for certain losses 
incurred, meeting some situations 
more effectively than others. 

Social insurance, contends Dr. 
I. M. Rubinow, “‘is a road the Amer- 
ican people must take in their quest 
for security.” * 

The nature and extent of the 
hazards making for the workers’ 
insecurity determines the inherent ef- 
fectiveness that social insurance will 
have. The degree of application of 
social insurance will determine the 
adequacy of the program. Depen- 
dency in old age can be dealt with 





1'The decline in the real income of the worker 
was not quite as sharp as the drop in the dollar 
income would indicate for the cost of living also 
declined, but a substantial loss was nevertheless 
incurred. 

? Dr. I. M. Rubinow—Quest for Security, page 
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effectively through social insurance 
and adequately, if sufficient funds are 
made available. Unemployment is 
attacked neither effectively nor ade- 
quately through social insurance. 

There are limits beyond which so- 
cial insurance will not go. Social 
insurance does not meet the hazards 
of old age and unemployment, but 
rather does it deal with the economic 
consequences of these hazards. As 
Mary Van Kleeck has well said— 
“Social insurance cannot ensure se- 
curity, it can only ensure compensa- 
tion for insecurity.” * 

In any situation of insecurity, and 
there is none without some, social 
benefits are necessary as a tide-over. 
In a situation where the insecurity 
grows out of an “inherently faulty 
structure,” it is to be doubted that 
the worker’s security is purchasable 
through social insurance. Social in- 
surance meets certain phases of the 
workers’ insecurity in a_ partial 
manner. 

Social insurance has its place in 
plans for workers’ security, but it is 
no substitute for control of our econ- 
omy. Secretary of Labor Perkins 
gave expression to this view when 
she said, ‘Social insurance alone does 
not promise anything like complete 
economic security. More important 
than all social insurance put together 
is employment.” 

Thus far, consideration has been 
given to the broader aspects of work- 
ers’ security and the manner in which 
social insurance contributes to the 
well being of the workers. We shall 
now turn to a detailed analysis of the 
attempt of Congress and the present 
Administration through the Social Se- 


® New Republic—December 12, 1934. 
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curity Act to bring greater security to 
the American worker. 

The new basis for worker’s secu- 
rity established by the Social Security 
Act is social insurance. The Social 
Security Act sets up a system of old 
age insurance, invigorates the exist- 
ing state old age pension structure 
and seeks to encourage the States 
to pass unemployment compensation 
laws. This will provide for the pay- 
ment of benefits to the aged, will 
involve assistance to the dependent 
aged and will facilitate States mak- 
ing benefit payments to unemployed 
workers. 


Unemployment and Unemployment 
Compensation 


Job insecurity and its  conse- 
quences: The greatest of all hazards 
confronting the modern worker is 
unemployment; its consequences are 
far reaching and serious. 

Job insecurity is a hazard inherent 
in capitalism. With the control of 
the means of production in private 
hands, the worker can never really 
be secure in his job. Workers must 
depend upon their own strength for 
dealing with this phase of job inse- 
curity. Railroad workers through 
the efforts of the Brotherhoods have 
obtained some job security through 
the establishment of seniority rights. 
One labor leader put it sharply when 
he said, ‘‘If the workers have a union, 
they have security, no union, no 
security.” 

In terms of security the job is 
important to the worker because it is 
his primary source of income. The 
consequence of unemployment is 
“wage disappearance,” which means 
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a sharp decline in the workers’ living 
standards. 

The American Federation of Labor 
reports the “scope of unemployment” 
since 1929 to be as follows: “the 
army of unemployed registered 
2,628,840 in December 1929, rose to 
6,840,827 by the next December; by 
December 1931 had reached 10,888,- 
796; by another December reached 
14,239,800; receded to 12,759,623 
by December 1933, and slightly fur- 
ther the next year to 12,358,989.” 
The latest figures indicate 11,397,- 
000 unemployed for December 1935, 
with an increase in January 1936 
of 1,229,000, totaling 12,626,000 
workers without jobs. 

How much income workers lose 
because they have lost their employ- 
ment is not known. For a period of 
years prior to the depression, Messrs. 
Douglas and Director estimate the 
workers’ loss of wages due to unem- 
ployment at about $4,200,000,000 
yearly.” 

If the earnings of workers whose 
employers are subject to the Fed- 
eral payroll tax are taken for the 
years 1929 and 1933, we find that 
this group earned 33,785 millions of 
dollars in 1929 and 17,602 millions 
of dollars in 1933. The loss in 
wages and salaries was approximately 
48 per cent. Factors in addition to 
unemployment account for the decline 
in workers’ earnings, but undoubtedly 
it constitutes the most important 
reason. 


* AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, February 1935, 
page 129. 

*Douglas and Director—The Problem of 
Unemployment, page 67. 

* Actuarial Factors in State Unemployment 
Compensation Plans—Social Security Board— 
September 1935. 
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“Unemployment,” says a F.E.R.A. 
bulletin, ‘‘is a major cause which has 
driven families to seek relief.” To 
be eligible for relief a person must in 
addition to being unemployed be in 
need, therefore from the relief rolls 
we can get a picture of what this 
hazard has meant to the American 
worker. 

To the question, who is on relief 
in the United States? the F.E.R.A. 
answered for May 1935, “every 
seventh person.” The urban load 
was heavier than the rural, it being 
“every sixth person” in the former, 
“every eighth person” in the latter. 
The number of persons on relief has 
exceeded the challenging amount of 
20,000,000 persons. The trend of 


relief in 143 urban areas was shown 
by the F.E.R.A. to be an increase in 
the number of cases on public relief 


rolls from 100,000 in March 1929 to 
2,300,000 in March 1935. 

In the city of New York the May- 
or’s Committee on Unemployment 
Relief reported in 1935 the follow- 
ing distressing conditions to exist 
among persons on relief: the food 
budget was “insufficient to maintain 
health standards”; families were 
found living “in houses that violate 
the tenement laws and in over- 
crowded and unsanitary conditions” ; 
clothing allowances were so inade- 
quate that “in addition to endanger- 
ing health,” they were “breaking 
down the morale and employability 
of the men and women on the relief 
rolls.” 

Unemployment compensation: The 
aim of unemployment compensation 
is to prevent too sharp a decline in the 
living standards of the worker that 
comes as a result of the loss of his job. 
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It neither removes the causes of nor 
supplies a cure for unemployment; 
rather does it compensate for wage 
losses due to unemployment. 

Dr. Rubinow has described the ob- 
jective of unemployment compensa- 
tion 
“as an effort to secure the wage- 
worker and his dependents, deprived 
of an opportunity to work and earn 
a living, to secure him not necessarily 
against losses, but against suffering 
and deprivation, to enable him to pre- 
serve during his period of unemploy- 
ment, some standard of living or 
level of health and decency, and to 
accomplish this aim without any 
degradation, with as little injury to 
his ego and self-respect as possible; 
and not to grant that to a workman 
unemployed, but to give to the em- 
ployed workman a sense of security 
that that would be done.” * 


Unemployment compensation is 
the backbone of the social insurance 
movement. The form that it is tak- 
ing in the United States is not unre- 
lated to the restrictive forces of our 
economy and the restraints of our 
legal institutions. 

The Social Security Act does not 
establish in this country a system of 
unemployment compensation; neither 
funds are raised nor are benefits pro- 
vided for unemployment compensa- 
tion purposes. Sections III and IX 
of the Social Security Act are in- 
tended to encourage the States to 
pass unemployment compensation 
laws. Through a Federal tax and a 
“credit offset device,” and the mak- 
ing of administrative grants, it is 
hoped the States will be stimulated 
to the passage of unemployment com- 


I. M. Rubinow—Quest for Security, page 
419. 
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pensation laws. The Federal Gov- 
ernment levies a tax on employers of 
8 or more workers and allows a 
credit-offset up to 90 per cent of 
the Federal tax to employers con- 
tributing to State unemployment com- 
pensation systems approved by the 
Social Security Board. 

Certain stipulations in State laws 
are required before credits against 
the Federal tax will be allowed to 
employers making payments to State 
unemployment compensation systems. 
The Social Security Act requires that 
six standards be adhered to by the 
States. Three are directly pertinent 
to labor. They are: 

(1) the payment of compensation 
through public employment offices; 

(2) the payment of compensation 
only after 2 years of contributions 
are due; 

(3) workers are not to be denied 
compensation if they refuse to accept 
new employment under certain unfa- 
vorable conditions. 

Federal grants to the States for 
the administration of their unemploy- 
ment compensation laws will be al- 
lowed after ‘certification of State 
plans by the Social Security Board. 
Three provisions in addition to those 
required of the States in Section IX 
are stipulated by the Social Security 
Act in Section III before Federal ad- 
ministrative grants are to be allowed. 
The one related to labor is the “‘op- 
portunity of a fair hearing before an 
impartial tribunal for all individuals 
whose claims for unemployment com- 
pensation are denied.” ? 

There are 13 State unemployment 
compensation laws in the United 
States. As of May 15 the following 


* Social Security Act, Section 313 (a) 3. 


ten have been approved by the Social 
Security Board: Alabama, California, 
District of Columbia, Indiana, Mas. 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, Oregon, Washington and Wis- 
consin. The statutes of Utah, Mis. 
sissippi and Rhode Island have yet to 
be approved by the Board. 

Contributions: For benefits to be 
paid under unemployment compensa- 
tion, funds must be raised. Funds 
may be a function of guaranteed bene- 
fits or benefits a function of the fund. 
The tendency is to raise funds and 
then spread them around in benefits 
as far as they will go. 

The money that will be raised from 
the Federal tax? on the payrolls of 
employers of 8 or more workers will 
not be made available to unemployed 
workers in the form of benefits. 
State Legislatures will be guided by 
the initial action taken by the Fed- 
eral Government, but only the funds 
raised by the States are for purposes 
of unemployment benefits. The tax 
rate on employers’ payrolls under the 
13 State unemployment compensation 
plans approximate closely the Federal 
levy—in five States the rate is iden- 
tical with the Federal tax. 

The States are not restricted by 
the Social Security Act with regard 
to the sources from which funds may 
be derived for unemployment com- 
pensation. Seven States require work- 
ers to make contributions to the fund; 
the amount varies from State to State. 
Alabama and Washington provide for 
a worker’s contribution of 1 per cent 
of their wages in 1936; Massachu- 
setts does the same, but not until 
1937; Rhode Island starts with 1 per 


*1 per cent in 1936; 2 per cent in 1937; 3 per 
cent in 1938 and thereafter. 
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cent in 1937 and advances to 1.5 
per cent thereafter; California com- 
mences with 0.45 per cent in 1936, 
increases to 0.9 per cent in 1937 and 
to I per cent in 1938; New Hamp- 
shire begins with 0.5 per cent in 1936 
which thereafter is raised to 1 per 
cent; under the Indiana statute work- 
ers contribute in the second year and 
thereafter 50 per cent of the em- 
ployer’s rate, not to exceed 1 per cent. 
All States requiring workers’ contri- 
butions eventuate with at least a one 
per cent tax on wages. 

There are other sources of funds 
for unemployment benefits besides 
those contributions required of em- 
ployers and workers; the govern- 
ment, as such, may contribute funds 
from the general revenue, as in the 
case of the District of Columbia. 
Taxes on income, as a means of rais- 
ing funds for unemployment compen- 
sation purposes, is being strongly 
urged by many. 

The Social Security Board esti- 
mates that $528,060,000 would have 
been raised from a Federal tax of 3 
per cent on employers of 8 or more 
workers for the year 1933, if the 
present levy were then in effect. Sen- 
ator Robert F. Wagner, one of the 
leading sponsors of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, indicated the limitations of 
the present tax when he declared— 


“Tt is obvious that a three per cent 
payroll tax cannot be a panacea for 
the burden of unemployment, such as 
we have borne in the past. If the 
rate of unemployment between 1936 
and 1950 should be the same as be- 
tween 1925 and 1934, the total loss 
in wages and salaries for the cov- 
ered group of workers would be 


2 New York Times, May 22, 1935. 
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$75,000,000,000, or more than six 
times the sum that would be raised 
by a three per cent payroll tax. 
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Additional funds to enhance the 
benefits are greatly needed. In testi- 
fying before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, President William Green 
pointed out that a 5 per cent rather 
than a 3 per cent tax on employers 
would enable the extending of the 
duration of benefits from 15 weeks to 
26 weeks. 

The question of workers’ contribu- 
tions is a serious one. The case for 
workers’ contributions? is: (1) it 
will ensure more adequate benefits; 
(2) “it will enlist the interest of the 
worker in preventing malingering” ; 
(3) it will maintain the workers’ self- 
respect, for they wili be “more in- 
clined to treat unemployment insur- 
ance as a right rather than as a gra- 
tuity”; and (4) it will ensure workers 
“an equal voice in the administration 
of the system.” 

The case against workers’ contri- 
bution is: (1) the workers are now 
shouldering practically the whole bur- 
den of unemployment; (2) the inci- 
dence of the tax on employers will 
fall in no small part upon the work- 
ers, the tax may even be shifted to 
the worker in the form of reduced 
wages; (3) the earnings of the work- 
ers are low; (4) there are other 
sources of funds available, such as 
higher taxes on employers and taxes 
on income. 

It is of vital importance that work- 
ers participate in the administration 
of a system of unemployment com- 
pensation. Issues decided one way 


*From Paul H. Douglas’ statement before the 
National Economic Security Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 1934. 
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rather than another greatly affect the 
workers’ interest. In the determina- 
tion of whether workers left their 
jobs with or without good cause and 
in the declaration of eligibility or in- 
eligibility for benefits, workers have a 
legitimate right to a voice. 

It is to be doubted that workers’ 
control of the benefit fund is realiz- 
able through their contribution to the 
system. The main determinant of 
whether or not workers’ share in the 
administration of a system of unem- 
ployment compensation is their power 
in society. Workers may contribute 


to the fund and not share in its ad- 
ministration, while workers’ control 
may be realized without any contri- 
butions on their part. 

An editorial in a recent issue of 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST con- 
tends “that employers who alone con- 


trol the resources of industries should 
bear the expense of unemployment 
compensation.” * It is the rationali- 
zation of a bourgeois society that 
contends—under present conditions 
—that workers should contribute to 
a system of unemployment compen- 
sation. 

Coverage: Workers subject to the 
receipt of benefits when they are un- 
employed are covered workers. Un- 
der the 13 unemployment compensa- 
tion laws there is a contribution cov- 
erage of approximately 7,200,000 
workers. This group constitutes 
about 45 per cent of the gainful 
workers within the 13 States. If it 
be assumed that the number of gain- 
ful workers in the United States is 
50,000,000 individuals, then about 14 
per cent of the workers of the coun- 


* February 1936, page 133. 
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try are covered by unemployment 
compensation. 

Six States tax employers of eight 
or more workers; an equal number 
tax employers of four or more work- 
ers; and the statute of the District of 
Columbia covers employers of one or 
more workers. 

The Federal tax on employers in- 
cludes about 18,000,000 workers. 
This group is known as the ‘“‘compen- 
sable labor force” which is the cover- 
age intended by Congress. There are 
three types of Federal omissions 
which account for the exclusion of 
two-thirds of the gainful workers; 
these have been followed closely by 
the States. They are (1) the exclu- 
sion of the present unemployed, (2) 
size of firm limitations and (3) occu- 
pational exceptions.* 

The gross exclusions of workers 
under the Federal tax of the Social 
Security Act are bound to take on the 
color of discriminatory legislation. 
Workers will not be comforted by 
the thought that they have been left 
out because they have not been em- 
ployed in the right occupations, be- 
cause they have been working in too 
small a firm or because they are un- 
employed at the wrong time. 


*The Social Security Act stipulates the fol- 
lowing occupational exceptions to the Federal 
tax: 

(x) Agricultural labor; 

(2) Domestic service in a private home; 

(3) Individual in the employ of son, daughter, 
or spouse; child under twenty-one in 
employ of parent; 

(4) Crew member of vessel on navigable 
waters of the United States; 

(5) Public employees—Federal, 
Local. 

(6) Employees of institutions operated exclu- 
sively for religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, literary or educational purposes. 


State and 
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The coverage of 7,200,000 work- 
ers under the 13 State unemployment 
compensation plans is very low and 
sadly disappointing. 

Benefits: If a worker is now em- 
ployed, if he is engaged in the right 
occupation, if he is in the proper size 
firm, if he is in one of the 13 States 
having an unemployment compensa- 
tion law, he will be a candidate for 
qualified benefits subsequent to Jan- 
uary I, 1938.’ 

Unemployment compensation is a 
going concern when workers are ac- 
tually in receipt of benefits. 

The target of unemployment com- 
pensation is the income insecurity 
that comes to the workers as a result 
of their being without work. Its pur- 
pose is to bring “‘social benefits” by 
virtue of right to the workers. Yet, 
as Dr. Edwin Witte has indicated, it 
“does not afford complete or unlim- 
ited protection even for those who 
come under its provision.” 

Before workers can qualify for 
benefits they must have established 
under each of the State unemploy- 
ment compensation plans an employ- 
ment record; the range is from 60 
days employment within 52 weeks to 
26 weeks within 52 weeks. 

An unemployed worker, having an 
employment record and otherwise 
qualified, is not immediately eligible 
for benefits. He must satisfy a wait- 
ing period between 2 and 6 weeks un- 
der the 13 State laws. Seven statutes 
require 3 weeks of waiting from the 
time unemployment sets in and bene- 
fits are granted. ‘This is a serious 
matter from the labor viewpoint be- 
cause workers’ funds are quickly de- 


1Except in Wisconsin where benefits com- 
mence July 1, 1936. 
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pleted in the face of unemployment. 

The administrative incentive for 
establishing a waiting period for an 
extended time is to preserve the fund. 
The heaviest drain on a benefit fund 
is during adjustment periods when 
workers are between jobs. It is dur- 
ing these periods that unemployment 
compensation can render the greatest 
aid to the worker and can be most 
effective. 

The duration of benefits is based 
upon the workers’ previous employ- 
ment record. Nine States provide 
for a ratio of one week of benefit to 
four weeks of previous employment 
within 104 weeks. There are provi- 
sions for additional benefits also in 7 
of the States: 1 week of benefit to 20 
weeks of previous employment within 
200 weeks is the basis of calculation 
in two States. 

All States with unemployment com- 
pensation laws provide a maximum 
duration of ordinary benefits. Sixteen 
weeks of benefits within 52 weeks is 
the maximum duration of benefits in 
six States; in Rhode Island the maxi- 
mum is 20 weeks, while in the remain- 
ing States it is less than 16 weeks 
within 52 weeks. In speaking of the 
limitations of a 15 week period of 
compensation, President Green in his 
testimony before the Senate Finance 
Committee contended that “In times 
of depression or extended unemploy- 
ment as high as 80 per cent of the 
unemployed wage earners would fall 
outside the benefit period, while in 
average times 60 per cent would be 
outside.” * 

We turn now to the benefits the 


* Hearings—Committee on Finance, United 
States Senate, 74th Congress, First Session—S. 
1130, page 171. 
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worker will receive after jumping all 
of the hurdles outlined above. Bene- 
fits are granted on the basis of total 
and partial unemployment. For total 
unemployment 12 States have rates 
of benefits 50 per cent of the work- 
ers wages. The District of Columbia 
allows the worker 40 per cent of his 
wages plus 10 per cent for dependent 
spouse, and 5 per cent for each de- 
pendent relative, not to exceed 65 per 
cent of the worker’s wages nor 
amount to more than $15 a week. 
Ten other statutes stipulate a maxi- 
mum of $15 a week. Wisconsin va- 
ries its maximum depending upon the 
scale of wages of the worker; in 
Utah the maximum is $18 a week. 
Provisions for minimum benefits are 
made in nine States; the range being 
from $5 to $7.50 per week. 


The arrangement for partial un- 
employment is made on the basis of 
wages plus benefits in which the total 
income may equal total unemploy- 
ment benefits, or exceed it by one or 


two dollars. Ten States, excluding 
New York, Massachusetts and Utah, 
make provisions for partial unem- 
ployment. 

In 1933 the “compensable labor 
force” earned approximately 16,200 
millions of dollars less than in 1929.’ 
If the 13 unemployment compensa- 
tion statutes were then operating, the 
yield would have been slightly in ex- 
cess of 200 millions of dollars. About 
11%4 per cent of the workers’ loss in 
earnings would have been recoverable 
through unemployment compensation. 
The net loss in earnings of the ‘“‘com- 
pensable labor force” would then 


1Actuarial Factors in State Unemployment 
Compensation Plans—Social Security Board— 
September 1935. 
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have been in the neighborhood of 
16,000 millions of dollars. 

In periods of depression, income 
losses are widespread and the 
amounts recoverable through unem- 
ployment compensation are very lim- 
ited. 

Unemployment compensation is 
not directed at the phenomenon of 
unemployment, but rather at the so-. 
cial consequences of this hazard. It 
deals with the workers’ income in- 
security that develops as a result of 
unemployment. All of the income 
loss incurred through unemployment 
is not recovered, but a bottom is sup- 
plied to the declining living stand- 
ards of the unemployed worker and 
his dependents. Unemployment com- 
pensation is indispensable to the well- 
being of the worker. Under the So- 
cial Security Act this limited measure 
of social betterment has been seri- 
ously restricted. 


“Providing Against Old Age 
Dependency” 


“Old age,” President Roosevelt 
has said, “‘is at once the most certain, 
and for many people the most tragic 
of all hazards. There is no tragedy 
in growing old, but there is a tragedy 
in growing old without means of 
support.” 

The problem of the aged in recent 
years has become intensified. While 
people today are living longer than 
yesterday, their working lives are 
shortening. Dependence in old age 
is becoming increasingly prevalent. 
The depression has played havoc 
with the aged; employment oppor- 
tunities have virtually disappeared, 
job maintenance has become ex- 
tremely difficult, reserve funds have 
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been quickly absorbed and channels 
of support have seriously weakened. 

Old age dependency is more a 
product of modern economic society 
than of old age. The main features 
of our modern economic society mak- 
ing for old age dependency are its 
technological frame-work and _ its 
wage structure. Technology lays the 
worker low at a relatively early age 
and wages are rarely, if ever, suffici- 
ent to facilitate workers providing 
for themselves against the insecuri- 
ties of old age. 

The report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Economic Security revealed 
the following distressing conditions 
of old folks: 7,500,000 persons 65 
years of age or over alive today; at 
least 3,750,000 persons dependent 
upon others for support; more than 
1,000,000 persons in receipt of pub- 
lic aid and about 700,000 persons on 
the relief rolls of the F.E.R.A. This 
statement was made in January 1935. 
There are reasons to believe that the 
condition of the aged, since then, has 
not grown measurably better; for 
despite the Federal-State pension 
scheme, more people have become 65 
years of age, dependency has in- 
creased, family means of support have 
declined, and the Federal Govern- 
ment has withdrawn its direct aid. 

The main institutional bulwark in 
this country against old age insecurity 
has been the pension systems of the 
States. Old age pensions can meet 
effectively the problem of dependency 
in old age; the difficulty has been 
that the State systems have not made 
ample provisions for the use of this 
adequate instrumentality. 

The status of old age pensions 
has been presented in an article by 
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Florence E. Parker of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics entitled, “Experience 
under State Old Age Pension Acts 
in 1934.” A summary statement 
reads as follows: 


_ Old-age pensions were being paid 
in 25 States and two territories at 
the end of 1934. There were 236,- 
205 pensioners on the roll on Decem- 
ber 31, for whose care $32,313,515 
was expended during the year. These 
figures represent an increase of 104 
per cent in the number of pensioners 
and of 23 per cent in disbursements 
as compared with the preceding year. 
Benefits averaged $14.69 per month 
as compared with $19.45 in 1933; 
they ranged in the various States 
from 69 cents to $26.08. The al- 
lowances awarded averaged $129.73 
for the year.’ 


While the coverage was greater 
in 1934 than in 1933, the allow- 
ances per month averaged 24 per 
cent less in 1934 than in 1933. The 
average allowance per month in 1934 
was $14.69. “In some States it ap- 
pears that the pensioners would have 
fared better on relief than on the pen- 
sion rolls,’’ Miss Parker indicates. 

In facing the old age problem, 
society is confronted with two ques- 
tions: old age dependency of today 
and old age insecurity of tomorrow. 
The Social Security Act meets both 
features of the problem by bolstering 
up the existing old age pension struc- 
ture of the States and by the estab- 
lishment of a Federal system of old 
age benefits. 

Pensions for Old Age Dependency: 
Old age pensions are cash allow- 
ances to needy aged persons extended 
for the remaining days of the recipi- 


* Monthly Labor Review—August 1935. 
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ent’s life. Sufficient assistance to the 
aged, not in a position to care for 
themselves, would be facing old age 
dependency adequately. A steady 
source of income that enables living 
in decency and health is all that is 
needed to deal with the vexing prob- 
lem of old age dependency. 

The Social Security Act makes pro- 
vision for a Federal-State program of 
old age pensions. The Federal Gov- 
ernment agrees to meet one half of 
the pension allowed by the State to 
needy aged persons up to $30 a 
month. The Federal Government 
will not allow more than $15 a month 
on a State pension. 

State old age pension systems are 
in transition. Many States are chang- 
ing their laws, others are enacting 
new ones. The situation is as fol- 


lows: 36 States have submitted old 


age pension plans to the Social Secur- 
ity Board and 32 of these have been 
approved by the Board. 

Federal action anticipates one mil- 
lion dependent aged being absorbed 
through the State old age pension 
system. The coverage is growing; 
during 1935 there was an increase of 
about 100,000 pensioners over the 
previous year. The coverage of Fed- 
erally approved State plans for old 
age assistance is estimated to ap- 
proximate 632,000 persons 65 and 
over. The range of allowances is 
according to preliminary reports from 
the States ten to thirty dollars per 
month with 21 States allowing $20 or 
less for the second quarter of 1936. 
Estimates based on State figures in- 
dicate that the average pension for 
each individual for this period to be 
about $16 per month. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of a million are on 
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the old age assistance rolls; it will be 
some time before a million needy are 
covered and a longer time before the 
allowances will be adequate. 

In addition to the one million pub- 
licly dependent, there are about three 
million old folks unable to care for 
themselves, who legitimately should 
come under a pension system. The 
President’s Committee on Economic 
Security states in its report that ‘The 
depression will inevitably increase the 
old-age problem of the next decade. 
Many children who previously sup- 
ported their parents have been com- 
pelled to cease doing so, and the great 
majority of them will never resume 
this load.” * 

It is unfair and discriminatory to 
limit pensions to persons 65 or 70 
years of age. Age is not the major 
issue involved, need and the prospect 
of future employment are of equal 
importance. , 

Pensions could meet the problem 
of the present dependent aged if 
funds, sufficient in amount, were 
made available; but this has not been 
accomplished. 


Insurance Against Old Age 
Insecurity 


The one phase of the Social Se- 
curity Act which is essentially insur- 
ance in character is the provisions 
for “social benefits” against the in- 
security of old age. A system of old 
age benefits has been instituted in 
order to reduce the costs to the Gov- 
ernment of caring for the aged and 
to more adequately provide for the 
needs of those not yet old, but who 
will become old in time.’ 

* Report of the President’s Committee on Eco- 


nomic Security. 
* Ibid. 











The Federal Government will con- 
duct a “contributory annuity system” 
on a national basis. Old age benefits 
will be extended as a matter of right, 
with a certainty not characteristic of 
either relief or pensions. Workers 
are to receive benefits regardless of 
their need. As it is anticipated that 
pensions will in the near future sup- 
plant relief, so eventually it is hoped 
old age insurance will take the place 
of pensions. 

The establishment of a system of 
old age benefits by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is a social recognition of the 
fact that workers through their own 
efforts can not provide adequately 
for themselves in old age. 

Contributions: The Social Security 
Act requires workers and their em- 
ployers to contribute in equal amounts 
to the old age benefit system. For 
the first three years commencing in 
1937 a I per cent tax is paid by 
workers on their wages and a I per 
cent tax by employers on their pay- 
rolls. Thereafter the rate increases 
0.§ per cent every three years for 
both workers and employers. In 
1949 the maximum levy is reached 
when the combined tax is 6 per cent— 
one half paid by the workers and 
one half by their employers, 

The tax is assessed on wages up to 
and including $3,000 a year paid any 
individual whose employment comes 
under the scope of the levy. In in- 
stances of the worker earning more 
than $3,000 in any one year, the tax 
will apply to the first $3,000 of the 
person’s annual income. The income 
tax on the worker is collected by the 
employer by deducting the amount of 
the tax from the worker’s wages. 
The Federal taxes are to be paid 
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on all wages except those received 
in the following occupations: Agri- 
cultural labor, domestic service, cas- 
ual labor, service in non-profit insti- 
tutions, certain employees of the car- 
riers, service in the U. S. Govern- 
ment, State Government or political 
subdivision.* 

Revenue estimates indicate that at 
the start on the basis of a combined 
2 per cent tax, about $300,000,000 
will be raised and about $2,000,- 
000,000 when the maximum 6 per 
cent tax is in operation. : 

Coverage: On the basis of the 
1930 census, the following figures in- 
dicate what the tax coverage for 
gainful workers would have been, if 
the Federal levy of Sections 801 and 
804 of the Social Security Act, were 
then in effect: 


Estimate of number of employees covered under 
the tax provided in Title VIII (Based 
upon 1930 Census) 


Total number of gainful workers... 48,830,000 
Total number of owners, operators, 


self-employed (including the pro- 


RS een 12,087,000 
Total of workers excluded because of 
occupation (farm labor, domestics, 
teachers, Governmental and insti- 

I ID ok vnc sxccdeceun 9,389,000 
Total number of workers in eligible 

ME sa0seuecns@uenedecds 27,354,000 

Excluded: 

Py! ccctebsenabawae 500,000 
SEE DE xcccesssccseses 1,050,000 

1,550,000 

Estimated coverage............ 25,804,000 


The maximum estimated coverage 
under the tax, would be about 53 
per cent of the gainful workers; one- 
fourth would be exempt by virtue of 
their not being strictly workers and 
approximately one-fifth would be ex- 





* Social Security Act—Section 811b. 
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cluded because of the type of occupa- 
tions they were in. 

Benefits: Not until the system of 
old age benefits is in operation for 
five years (1942) are monthly allow- 
ances payable. The monthly allow- 


ance will be determined on the fol- 
lowing basis: 


Per cent of 
total wages 
paid as 
monthly 
benefit. 


Total wages received after De- 
cember 31, 1936 and prior to 
age 65, in covered employ- 
ments. 





Not counting wages in excess of $3,000 annually. 





$3,000 % per cent 
1/12 per cent 
1/24 per cent 


That is to say, a worker earning 
on the average $100 a month for 10 
years would have earned $12,000, 
and if this occurred subsequent to 
1936 he would be entitled to a 
monthly benefit of $22.50 for life. 

The benefit coverage in terms of 
occupational exclusions is the same as 
that listed above for the tax except 
for the age factor. While those 65 
years and over are exempt from the 
tax, they are the only ones who are to 
receive benefits. A qualifying condi- 
tion for the receipt of monthly bene- 
fits is that wages be paid to an in- 
dividual on one day in each of five 
years after December 31, 1936 prior 
to his reaching the age of 65. 

While the range of monthly bene- 
fits will be from $10 to $85, the ac- 
tual benefits workers will receive is 
not now known. This depends 
largely upon the worker’s future em- 
ployment and the earnings that will 
subsequently be forthcoming. The 
anticipation is that the benefits will 
be more liberal than the pension as- 
sistance or the relief allowances. 
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The strongest limitation of the 
Federal old age benefit system is the 
heavy burden placed upon the work- 
ers. They will meet the cost twice in 
their dual role as producer and con- 
sumer. The Government, as such, 
makes no contribution to the system. 
Only about half of the gainful work- 
ers are to be covered by old age bene- 
fits. The eligibility age of 65 years 
is too high, if workers are to be 
protected against the insecurities of 
old age. In the face of industry's 
dispossession of workers at an in- 
creasingly early age, a program for 
old age security should at least make 
benefits available to workers when 
they reach 60 years of age. 

After admitting the limitations of 
the Federal old age benefit system, it 
remains the outstanding feature of 
the Social Security Act. The Federal 
foundation is good, even if the struc- 
ture is not satisfactory. 

If adequately applied, old age pen- 
sions and old age benefits are effec- 
tive means for dealing with present- 
day dependency and future insecurity, 
respectfully. This the Social Security 
Act has not done. 

Conclusion: Workers’ insecurity is 
a product of modern economic so- 
ciety. Insecurity is primarily a mat- 
ter of the fluctuations in workers’ 
income. Workers’ income is bas- 
ically a function of their employment. 
Therefore, job security is the “cen- 
tral key” to workers’ security. Job 
insecurity is inherent in capitalism by 
virtue of its class relations and its 
basis of operation. 

The most common movement in 
the world today for advancing the 
security of the worker is social insur- 
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ance. It reduces the margin of in- 
security that comes to the worker as 
a result of certain hazards. Social 


insurance is a limited, but necessary 
means for promoting the security of 
the worker. 

The Social Security Act is the new 
basis for the workers’ security in the 
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United States. It inadequately em- 
ploys a limited instrumentality to the 
comprehensive problem of workers’ 
insecurity. 

To realize security, workers must 
look beyond social insurance; to get 
it, they must “let their minds be 
bold.” 


OF DUST 


I said to my body, “Be mindful thou art an offender, 
Thou art dust of the dust, thou art slime, thou art clod of the clod.” 
But my body made answer, “Qh soul, I am blind with the splendor 


Of the promise of God.” 


“Methinks, O my body, that thou shouldst be compassed with sadness,” 
I said, “Who has tasted of life must yet taste of death” ; 
“But know, I have breathed,” said my body, “to ecstatic gladness, 


The breath of God’s breath.” 


“And this clay will pass from me, and life, aye, and death, like a vapor; 
I shall rise at His word, light as light, quick as thought, swift as wing; 
For dust, soul of mine, even dust in the hands of its Shaper 


Is a glorified thing.” 


—SIsSTER M. MADELEVA. 





PROGRESS AND THE SUPREME COURT 


Victor S. YARROS 


LL the advanced liberal and 
A radical journals have carried 
on earnest and helpful discus- 
sions of the great issues raised by 
the several recent anti-New Deal 
decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Should the powers of that tribunal 
be limited, and, if so, precisely how 
and to what extent? Should it be 
totally shorn of the authority to de- 
clare laws duly passed null and void 
because of alleged constitutional ob- 
jections to those laws, or should cer- 
tain safeguards be adopted to pre- 
vent mere misuse of that power by a 
bare majority of the court? 
Some writers have advanced inter- 


esting specific suggestions that are 
worthy of the attention of organized 


labor. Prof. Charles A. Beard, a 
distinguished historian and _ bold 
-thinker, has, however, advised pa- 
tience and prudence. Let us wait, he 
says, till the Supreme Court hands 
down its decisions in the Guffey coal 
case,* in the cases under the National 
Labor Relations Act and the TVA 
cases yet to be argued and adjudi- 
cated. He is of the opinion that we 
need the complete record if we are to 
avoid serious mistakes and invite 
evils—such as congressional assaults 
upon liberty and democracy, steps to- 
ward Fascism, destruction of civil 
rights and the right of unionism and 
collective bargaining — far worse 
than those we now complain of and 
have to endure. 

It is apparent that many progres- 


* Declared unconstitutional May 18, 1936. 


sives, without explicitly saying so, feel 
as Prof. Beard does. They are not 
quite prepared to make a vigorous 
campaign in favor of limiting and 
shackling the U. S. Supreme Court 
and the State Supreme Courts in re- 
spect of social welfare or reform 
legislation deemed necessary and ripe 
by enlightened public opinion and the 
organized labor forces. 

Yet it is proper and profitable to 
consider in a tentative way the vari- 
ous proposals advanced earnestly by 
those who, in or out of public life, 
are convinced that the Judicial Veto 
is an anachronism and that it must be 
removed from the path of sound, 
healthy and evolutionary progress to- 
ward a just and humane order. 

It is a fact of no little significance 
that “The Social Service Review,” 
the quarterly periodical published by 
the University of Chicago’s School of 
Social Service Administration, is ad- 
vocating a constitutional amendment 
empowering Congress to legislate in 
the interest of the general welfare 
regardless of those vague phrases in 
the Constitution which, as construed 
by the majority of the Supreme 
Court, have proved, for the moment, 
fatal to important and reasonable re- 
form measures. The particular 
amendment indorsed by this periodi- 
cal—the leading organ of the social 
workers—is that proposed by Dean 
Garrison of the Law School of the 
University of Wisconsin, and which 
is designed to enable Congress to 
legislate for the benefit of the people 
and generally for the social and eco- 
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nomic welfare of workers, farmers 
and consumers. 

Of course, nothing in the amend- 
ment would impair or jeopardize the 
bill of rights or the essential liberties 
of the American citizen. 

The phrasing of the amendment, 
Dean Garrison recognizes, is subject 
to improvement, but the substance or 
meaning is plain. Representative 
Marcantonio, of New York, has in- 
troduced a similar proposal in Con- 
gress, and doubtless still other ver- 
sions will be offered for discussion. 

If, in the judgment of the major- 
ity of the U. S. Supreme Court, the 
federal government cannot emerge 
from what President Roosevelt has 
called “the horse and buggy age,” de- 
spite the revolutionary changes that 
have taken place in our social, eco- 
nomic and technical conditions, or 


our whole mode and way of life, then 
it follows that the Constitution must 
be modernized by appropriate amend- 


ments. Authority to protect men, 
women and children against oppres- 
sion, exploitation and enslavement 
must be lodged somewhere. It can- 
not be effectively exercised by forty- 
eight States, hence it must be con- 
ferred by the nation upon the fed- 
eral government. 

However, the process of constitu- 
tional amendment is slow under even 
the most favorable circumstances. Is 
there no other solution of the prob- 
lem of the Judicial Veto, no alter- 
native? 

According to Senator George Nor- 
ris, the grand old statesman from 
Nebraska, and to many other inde- 
pendent thinkers, there is an alterna- 
tive that is worth trying. Why not 
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enact a law providing that no act of 
Congress be annulled on constitu- 
tional grounds save and except when 
the Supreme Court unanimously 
deems the act obnoxious to some prin- 
ciple or rule laid down in the organic 
law? Such a law would not do away 
with the Judicial Veto, but it would 
do away with the unsatisfactory and 
lame five-to-four or six-to-three deci- 
sions—decisions which the dissenting 
justices, usually described in the Press 
as “liberals” and “progressives,” 
often attack in the severest terms, 
and refute with unanswerable logic. 

It has been argued, to be sure, that 
to require unanimity of the Supreme 
Court in constitutional cases is to vio- 
late the principle of majority rule and 
give minorities on the bench the veto 
taken away from the majority, and 
that such a scheme would be undemo- 
cratic and unreasonable. However, 
as Senator Norris has pointed out, no 
law can be passed unless legislative 
majorities vote for it, and the demo- 
cratic principle of majority rule does 
not apply to the courts. 

It should be added that not a few 
thinkers and writers, instead of pro- 
posing unanimity in the cases in ques- 
tion, favor a milder reform—namely, 
a law or amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing that no act of Con- 
gress shall be declared null and void 
unless at least seven of the Supreme 
Court justices so hold. And history 
shows that under such a plan very 
few acts of Congress would have been 
annulled by the Supreme Court or 
would be annulled by that tribunal 
in the future. 

Senator William E. Borah, by the 
way, who has been defending and 
justifying the Judicial Veto in a spirit 
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well-nigh worshipful toward the very 
human Supreme Court, seems to have 
forgotten the fact that several years 
ago he, too, advocated steps to limit 
and emasculate that veto by provid- 
ing that no act of Congress shall be 
declared unconstitutional unless at 
least seven of the nine justices reach 
that conclusion. 

Opinions differ as to nature of the 
steps to be taken toward the achieve- 
ment of the limitation in question. 
There are those who insist that an 
act of Congress would be sufficient; 
that, in other words, the Constitution 
itself gives Congress the power to im- 
pose that condition or limitation upon 
the Supreme Court in respect of suits 
involving the issue of constitutional- 
ity of legislation duly enacted by Con- 
gress. This view does not lack plau- 
sibility. But the majority of the law- 
yers in or out of Congress are of the 
opinion that, while the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court is subject to cer- 
tain regulation and limitation at the 
hands of Congress, that body has no 
authority to tell the Supreme Court 
how, or by what majority, it shall 
render its decisions. 

It is probable, at any rate, that the 
Court would veto any act requiring 
seven-to-two decisions, at least, in 
constitutional cases. Hence an ex- 
press amendment of the Article on 
the Judicial department of the Fed- 
eral Government may be necessary 
to the effectuation of the desired limi- 
tation of the Veto under considera- 
tion. 

It is generally assumed that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the Democratic 
party do not at present contemplate 
raising the issue of the Judicial Veto 
in the next party platform or on the 
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stump. They are said to fear that 
it would be an unpopular move to 
“attack the Supreme Court,” or to 
try to limit its power in any direction. 
They wish to reserve that issue for 
some future occasion or juncture. But 
thoughtful persons, and especially 
union labor and organized agricul- 
ture, should not fail, because of sup- 
posed expediency, to devote serious 
thought to the issue. From the stand- 
point of national progress and the 
general good it is vital and urgent. 

Moreover, in advocating limita- 
tion and neutralization of the Judi- 
cial Veto it is not at all needful or 
desirable to ‘attack the Supreme 
Court.” It is a mistake to call it 
“lawless,” as a writer in The Na- 
tion has done in a recent series of 
otherwise admirable articles. The 
conservative justices are perfectly 
sincere and patriotic, no doubt, in 
their construction of the Constitu- 
tion. They believe it to be their 
solemn duty to prevent undue 
“stretching” of that instrument by 
arbitrary interpretation. They en- 
tertain the ideas and sentiments of 
their group, class and environment. 
But it is perfectly proper to remind 
them of a principle, or doctrine, of 
their own making, which they have 
often overlooked. They have stated 
over and over again that no law can 
be annulled unless the incompatibil- 
ity and conflict between it and the 
Constitution is plain and manifest. 
If any doubt exists as to the unconsti- 
tutionality of any law, the benefit of 
the doubt must be given to Congress 
and to the law. This is the famous 
“doctrine of doubt.’”’ Now, when the 
Court speaks of doubt in constitu- 
tional cases, what does it mean? 
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Where is that doubt to be looked for 
and found? Is each of the justices 
to search his own mind and satisfy 
himself that no doubt lurks there? 
Is he to disregard the doubts felt by 
the other justices, and is he morally 
and legally free to treat as inconse- 
quential even the fact that some of 
the justices are convinced of the con- 
stitutionality of a law under challenge 
and attack? Is it not reasonable to 
take the ground that the question of 
doubt is a question of fact? In the 
words of the late Judge William J. 
Gaynor of New York, a justice does 
not have to leave the conference 
chamber of the Court to find that 
doubt exists as to the validity of a law 
which some interests and their law- 
yers ask the Court to overthrow and 
destroy. The doubt felt by some jus- 
tices should at once become a doubt 


in the collective mind of the Court, 
and the challenged law should be 
sustained. 

When Judge Gaynor made this in- 
teresting and sound point years ago, 
few lawyers perceived its force. It 
is fortunate that Senator Norris, 
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without giving credit to Judge Gay- 
nor, revived the point and argument 
in a recent congressional debate. No 
one was able to meet the argument. 

If the Supreme Court, after due 
consideration, should decline to ad- 
just its attitude to the Gaynor inter- 
pretation of the “doctrine of doubt,” 
despite the eminent reasonableness 
of that interpretation, the duty and 
course of all progressive and liberal 
persons would become clear. They 
would have to urge either legislation 
or amendment of the Constitution 
with a view to sane and wise limita- 
tion of the Judicial Veto, unless, in- 
deed, they should decide to proceed 
with the active promotion of the Gar- 
rison-Marcantonio amendment de- 
signed to circumvent the Veto by ex- 
pressly conferring upon Congress the 
power to enact any legislation deemed 
by it necessary in the interest of the 
wage-workers, or children, or women, 
or other elements and groups now 
being oppressed, exploited and sacri- 
ficed to greed, Bourbon arrogance 
and vested privilege devoid of all 
moral justification. 


TO A SPARTAN 


It is no use to put on 


Derision for a dress, 


Until you learn to button 


Those lips of loneliness. 


The anguish you conceal 


Cries out—till you devise 


A more convincing steel 
For suffering grey eyes. 


—WILLIAM P. CAMPBELL. 





THE TRANSACTION TAX 


RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


N THE completely false as- 
sumption that it is not a sales 
tax, thousands of persons in 
the past year have proclaimed adher- 
ence to the transaction tax feature 
of the Townsend old-age pension 
program. Included among these peo- 
ple are numerous opponents of any 
form of sales tax; their allegiance 
has been won only by convincing them 
that the transaction tax is not a sales 
tax, a contention premised on neither 
fact nor reasoning. 
In every sense of the word the 
transaction tax is a sales tax. It is, 


and has been, recognized as such by 
the leading economists of this and 


other countries. In addition to being 
a sales tax, and thus a burden on 
those least able to pay, the transac- 
tion tax is unsound in and of itself 
and would result in economic and 
financial chaos if adopted. 

Because the popularity of the 
Townsend plan, particularly in the 
western states, has attracted consid- 
erable support for the transaction 
tax, it is pertinent for the majority 
of the people to analyze the eventu- 
alities of such a levy. Contrary to 
the much-advanced belief that it 
would end monopoly, the transaction 
tax would encourage it. To escape 
from paying the two per cent levy 
on each turnover, the various stages 
of operation in an industry would con- 
solidate into one great combine, doing 
business as a single concern. 

In discussing the principle of the 
transaction tax, LeRoy Bealiew, the 
noted French economist, wrote: 
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The sub-divided industries, where 
the same commodity before reaching 
the final stage of readiness for sale, 
passes through several hands, would 
have to endure a burden infinitely 
more heavy than similar industries 
where all operations are concentrated 
in one plant. In this way a kind of 
privilege would be accorded the large, 
as over and against the small enter- 
prise. 


A similar line of reasoning was em- 
ployed on the floor of Congress re- 
cently by Representatives Buck of 
California and Boileau of Wisconsin 
when they pointed out that enactment 
of the transaction tax would result 
in the virtual ruin of every inde- 
pendent merchant in the land. They 
showed how the chain stores, buying 
directly from the producer, would be 
able to eliminate the intermediate 
transactions, on which the small oper- 
ator would have to pay the two per 
cent tax. The chain establishments 
thus would be in a position to so com- 
pletely undersell their competitors 
that the latter would have no oppor- 
tunity to survive. 

Rather than not being a sales tax, 
the transaction tax is actually a sales 
tax in its most virulent form; it is a 
concentrated and pyramided sales tax. 
Where the sales tax would only reach 
the retail exchange, the transaction 
tax would touch every previous trans- 
action, thus amassing a colossal bur- 
den on all commodities to shove off 
on the eventual consumer. One of 
the chief arguments of the supporters 
of the transaction tax is that the seller 
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would be forced to absorb the tax. 
According to Professor Edwin A. R. 
Seligman, an eminent authority on 
taxation, this method is also suscep- 
tible to condemnation: 


On the other hand, if the tax is not 
shifted to the consumer, it is also open 
to two criticisms. If the tax remains 
on the producer, it will be equivalent 
to a tax on gross receipts. A tax on 
gross receipts is like the tithe: gross 
receipts are no indication of the real 
profits of business.’ 

Those believing the transaction tax 
would not be a burden on the laboring 
people of America should read page 
5811 of the Congressional Record: 


Mr. Buck: Is it not true that Town- 
send has added a tax on the wages of 
every laboring man in the new bill? 

Mr. Ford (a backer of the Town- 
send plan) : Any sales tax is a tax on 
the wages or earnings of the con- 
sumer ... A transaction tax is a 
sales tax. 


The following testimony of Dr. 
Townsend himself before the Senate 
Ways and Means committee is illumi- 
nating in this respect. 


Senator Barkley: So it is really a 
sales tax? 

Dr. Townsend: There is a distinc- 
tion but very little difference. A sales 
tax has to necessarily be a tax on 
transactions. All taxes on transac- 
tions of a financial nature are sales 
taxes, 

Senator Barkley: So it is a distinc- 
tion without a difference? 

Dr. Townsend: Well, the public 
conception of a sales tax is a limited 
transaction tax. That is the only dif- 
ference. 


1“Studies in Public Finance,” by E. A. R. 
Seligman. 
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Senator Barkley: The transaction 
tax would be unlimited; it would 
apply to all transactions involving 
sales? 

Dr. Townsend: That is what we 
propose to do. 

Senator Barkley: Then the name is 
changed in order to get away from 
the term “sales tax’’? 

Dr. Townsend: That is all. 


State Senator Harold M. Groves 
of Wisconsin recently wrote the pres- 
ent writer regarding the nature of the 
transaction tax. Senator Groves, one 
of Wisconsin’s leading liberals, fre- 
quently contributes articles on taxa- 
tion to the New Republic and other 
magazines. In part, he declared: 


The transaction tax, of course, is 
another name for the sales tax. 
Where wholesale transactions and 
manufacturers’ sales and services are 
included in the base, far more com- 
plications arise than where retail 
sales are the base. The transaction 
tax of this sort is highly pyramided 
and results in more burden on the con- 
sumer than the rates suggest. Such 
a tax is regressive and tends to under- 
mine the market at a time when buy- 
ing is more needed than anything else. 


Numerous followers of the trans- 
action theory are as yet unable or un- 
willing to distinguish between na- 
tional income and the amount of 
transactions which take place within 
the nation. They point out that there 
has been as much as 1200 billion dol- 
lars worth of transactions in a single 
year. They forget entirely that each 
actual dollar is turned over many 
times. In other words, one dollar 
might easily make 200 dollars worth 
of transactions. 

Let us assume that there are 500 
people in a large room. There is no 
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money except one dollar. The owner 
of the dollar gives it to his nearest 
companion for the latter’s necktie. 
The companion gives the dollar to his 
neighbor for the neighbor’s keycase. 
And so on around the room, until the 
dollar returns to its original owner. 
There have been 500 dollars worth of 
transactions with only a single dollar. 
Obviously, if this dollar were to have 
been taxed two per cent at each trans- 
action, the entire sum would have 
been absorbed before it even had 
started around the room. 

The National Income of 1933 was 
$46,000,000,000, of which $29,000,- 
000,000 was paid in wages and sal- 
aries. It is estimated that about 10 
per cent of this went to high salaried 
officials, so that approximately $26,- 
000,000,000 was paid to wage earn- 
ers and low salaried officials. The 
balance of the national income was 
paid in dividends and interest, net 
rents and royalties and entrepreneu- 
rial income, including farmers’ in- 
come. It is therefore evident that the 
transaction tax on net income will fall 
largely on salaried and wage workers. 

Much has been made of the fact 
that the transaction tax would strike 
the wealthy by levying on stock trans- 
actions. A two per cent tax would 
virtually close all organized ex- 
changes, according to Merrili G. 
Murray, of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security, as the bulk of the 
transactions on the exchanes are made 
on such a narrow margin of profit 
that the tax would prohibit the ex- 
change of the bulk of securities now 
sold on the exchanges. While the 
closing of stock exchanges might not 
be an undesirable aim in and of itself, 
such a step should not be taken under 
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the guise of raising revenue for social 
security. 

One of the most exhaustive studies 
on the transaction tax ever to come 
to the writer’s attention has been 
compiled by Mr. R. E. Bush of St. 
Helena, California, His findings dis- 
close that persons with-incomes below 
$3,000 annually spend $3,132,950,- 
000 a month, while those in the upper 
brackets spend $774,339,000 in the 
same period. He also claims there 
are approximately 36 million people 
in the former class and only two mil- 
lion in the latter. (His spendings are 
for the six major classes: Food, shel- 
ter, transportation, personal, cloth- 
ing and recreation.) Thus all his 
figures indicate the transaction tax 
would be paid by the people least able 
to shoulder such a burden. 

Because of the difficulties it would 


impose upon the poor, Senator George 
W. Norris of Nebraska, distinguished 
liberal, has been unable to accept the 


transaction tax. His secretary, Mr. 
John P. Robertson, recently informed 
the present writer: 


Senator Norris . . . has given this 
matter a great deal of study. He 
has had a conference with Doctor 
Townsend himself . . . and he is 
opposed to the sales tax by which it 
is expected to raise this enormous 
amout of money... 


Professor Lewis Haney of New 
York University has pointed out that 
the transaction “must come either out 
of the merchant’s profit or out of the 
customer’s pocket. It means that the 
Townsend tax has to come out of the 
nation’s retail bill—and out of the 
people’s retail expenses or the retail- 
er’s earnings. There is nowhere else 
for it to come from.” 
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The annual convention of the Ore- 
gon State Federation of Labor re- 
cently went on record as being unani- 
mously opposed to the transaction 
tax, and Ben. T. Osborne, executive 
secretary of the federation, in his 
annual report cited the transaction 
tax as a pyramided form of sales tax. 
Kelley Loe, a veteran member of the 
labor federation and editor of a 
weekly liberal publication, contended 
that the transaction tax would thrust 
an almost unbelievable burden on the 
working people of the community. 

For a generation organized labor 
has opposed any form of sales tax. 
To be consistent it must also oppose 
a transaction tax, which embodies 
every evil of the sales tax in addition 
to having certain undesirable features 
exclusive to itself. The transaction 


tax is regressive and would tax the 
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ultimate consumer—which makes it a 
tax on “human misery and privation.” 
Social security financed by levies on 
food and clothing will defeat its own 
purpose. It must not be forgotten 
that a sales tax is a sales tax, with all 
the recognized inequities of such a 
levy, regardless of what name camou- 
flages it. If the laboring people of 
America are to be saddled with a 
national sales tax, they should endure 
such a misfortune under its proper 
name and not by being deluded into 
believing that a transaction tax is not 
a sales tax. 

Congressman Young of Ohio has 
epitomized the situation with this 
statement, ‘“‘A sales-transaction tax 
most heavily burdens people in mod- 
erate circumstances and the poor. It 
is the tax of last resort.” 


CROSSES 


Scorned, spurned, and mocked I’ve been, 


Derided and defied, 


And I have been betrayed by one 
For whom I would have died. 


One cross I thought so bitter 
No greater could befall, 

Until I learned they suffer most 
Who have no cross at all. 


—SIsTER MIRIAM. 





STATE REEMPLOYMENT METHODS 


C. STEWART PETERSON 


took a research of various 

methods of state reemploy- 
ment for overcoming the depression. 
I proceeded with this research by 
carefully reviewing the legal codes 
of the forty-eight states and also the 
proceedings of the legislatures in 
each individual state. I also used 
publications and periodicals bearing 
on this subject. Another type of 
source material used in this research 
were the reports, circular bulletins 
and the Monthly Labor Reviews is- 
sued by the state and federal labor 
departments. Some use was also 
made of the publications by the In- 
ternational Labor Office. Many of 
the State Labor Department officials 
gave invaluable aid. 

Research into the methods of state 
reemployment for overcoming the 
depression revealed interesting infor- 
mation. An attempt will here be 
made to make a brief, concise sum- 
mary of my findings in this research. 

The Department of Labor for the 
State of Alabama has just been estab- 
lished by a legislative act and the 
Department is being built from the 
ground up. It is not known as yet 
just what system for relief of unem- 
ployment will be adapted. 

Connecticut has a state act creat- 
ing an Emergency Relief Commis- 
sion and designating its powers. The 
act was amended in January 1935, so 
that it will remain in force until Feb- 
ruary I, 1937. This state also has 
an Emergency Relief Commission. 


Sook months ago I under- 
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Relief in Connecticut is not dispensed 
on a county basis. The state and the 
local governments furnish unemploy- 
ment relief. A system of state em- 
ployment offices has been established 
for the purpose of securing jobs for 
the unemployed. These are partly 
financed by the Federal Government. 

The Illinois State Employment 
Service is afhliated with the United 
States Employment Service under the 
provision of the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
This service is rendered in the princi- 
pal counties and cities of this state. 

At the present time, in Kansas, 
employable persons are given work 
as provided for in the Federal Emer- 
gency Appropriation Act of 1935. 

The State of Kentucky and the 
various county governments have co- 
operated in every possible way with 
the National Government. This 
state has accepted the terms of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, but as yet an 
appropriation has not been made, to 
make the N.R.S. a state project. 

Maine is doing about as every 
other state is doing. This state is 
cooperating with the Federal De- 
partment in taking care of the unem- 
ployment of the state through funds 
appropriated for that purpose. The 
citizens of the state are favored by 
the industrial employers, 

The Maryland Emergency Relief 
Administration cooperates with the 
Works Progress Administration of 
the Federal Government for the pur- 
pose of reemployment. 

Massachusetts recently passed an 
Unemployment Compensation Act. 
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An unemployment compensation com- 
mission has been appointed, which is 
entirely independent of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries. 

Minnesota has established an un- 
employment service for the purpose 
of obtaining employment for the un- 
employed, which is affiliated with the 
United States Employment Service. 

The Missouri Labor and Indus- 
trial Inspection Department has 
established a State Employment 
Service under the Wagner-Peyser 
Act. 

The New Hampshire Bureau of 
Labor cooperates with the Federal 
Government through the state em- 
ployment service. Arrangements are 
being made at present to secure bene- 
fits of the Wagner-Peyser Act. An 


unemployment insurance law was 


passed by the 1935 legislature. 
The State of Ohio is cooperating 


with the United States Employment 
Service under the Wagner-Peyser Act 
in operating the Ohio State Employ- 
ment Service, affliated with the 
United States Employment Service. 
Ohio has no unemployment insurance 
legislation which will enable her to 
benefit by the terms of the Federal 
Social Security Bill. 

Pennsylvania maintains a State 
Employment Service in thirteen of 
the larger cities of the state. This 
is a public employment service, which 
attempts to solve the local employ- 
ment problems through cooperation 
with the county and city officials. 
There is no official connection with 
local governments and the contacts 
are entirely personal. Each office 
maintains an Advisory Council con- 
sisting of outstanding local citizens, 
who render valuable aid in the at- 
tempt to remedy unemployment. 
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Rhode Island has appointed a state 
special committee to study the prob- 
lem of unemployment insurance. This 
committee will make a report to the 
next general assembly. Rhode Island 
operates Public Employment offices 
under an affiliation agreement with 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice as provided for by the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. 

In South Dakota the National Re- 
employment Service of the U. S. 
Employment Service, Department of 
Labor, has been in operation in thir- 
teen large city district offices for over 
two years, 

The Texas State Relief Adminis- 
tration attempts to do what it can to 
secure reemployment for the citizens 
of this state. A State Employment 
Service was provided at the last legis- 
lative session, accepting the provisions 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

Early this year the Vermont Legis- 
lature established a State Employ- 
ment Service to be affiliated with the 
United States Employment Service, 
which took over the National Re- 
employment Service. 

The Virginia State Department of 
Labor and Industry has a division of 
State Employment Service with of- 
fices in Alexandria, Richmond and 
Roanoke. This state has accepted 
the provisions of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act, and the State Department of 
Labor and Industry has been des- 
ignated by the Legislature to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 

The State of Washington has also 
accepted the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

An attempt has been made to 
make a brief, concise summary of the 
state employment methods as re- 
vealed in this research of represent- 
ative states. 





LABOR STANDARDS CONFERENCE 
IN THE SOUTH 


GEORGE L. GOOGE 


Organizer, American Federation of Labor 


ference on Labor Standards 

held by the Secretary of Labor 
at Columbia, South Carolina, in 
January 1936, was of great interest 
and importance to the labor move- 
ment of the South. Like the pre- 
vious conferences, held in Atlanta in 
December 1933 and in Nashville in 
January 1935, representatives of or- 
ganized labor, government, social 
and civic organizations from a num- 
ber of Southern States attended. The 
Governors of the eight States par- 
ticipating had been invited by the 
Secretary to designate official repre- 
sentatives. In addition, leading labor 
representatives from these States 
were invited by the Secretary. At 
the Columbia conference a striking 
advance over previous conferences 
was the much wider attendance of 
key leaders from the legislatures of 
the Southern States. Furthermore, 
this conference met at the invitation 
of the Governor and Legislature of 
South Carolina, thus indicating a 
willingness on their part to be 
guided by the conference’s legislative 
recommendations. The representa- 
tives of organized labor from the 
Southern States who have attended 
these conferences, particularly this 
most recent one, have been greatly 
impressed and encouraged by these 
manifestations of a new interest in 
social justice on the part of Southern 
statesmen and civic leaders. It is a 
new development in the history of 


Tier third annual Southern Con- 
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the South to find such gatherings as 
these held for the sole purpose of 
creating higher legislative standards 
for the protection of workers in keep- 
ing with the necessities of the South’s 
industrial progress. 

The Conference recognized one of 
the outstanding needs of Southern 
labor today—the creation of strong, 
centralized labor departments in the 
various States—to bring to light the 
backward working conditions in these 
States, the extent of child labor, the 
low wages paid, the long hours 
worked, the high accident rate, the 
unsanitary working environment. It 
was brought out that such a depart- 
ment could not only show conditions 
as they exist, but could exercise lead- 
ership in seeing that they are cor- 
rected. Of the States represented 
at the conference, Mississippi and 
Florida—and for all practical pur- 
poses, South Carolina and Georgia 
—have no labor departments. At 
the insistence of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, Alabama created a 
labor department at the last session 
of the legislature, but failed to give 
it adequate powers to function effec- 
tively. A labor department bill sup- 
ported by the State federations of 
labor is now pending in South Caro- 
lina but was defeated in Mississippi. 
The conference went on record for 
a coordinated labor department 
which would bring into one admin- 
istrative agency the enforcement of 
all labor laws, including the adminis- 
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tration of unemployment insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, and a free 
system of employment agencies. 

Figures indicating the increase in 
the employment of children since the 
National Recovery Act was declared 
unconstitutional were presented to 
the conference and it was voted that 
the States redouble their efforts to se- 
cure ratification of the child labor 
amendment. 

The hours legislation existing in 
the various States in the Southern 
area was reviewed. Alabama has no 
such legislation, and the legal weekly 
limit in Georgia and Virginia is the 
60-hour week. It was agreed that if 
the gains made under the N.R.A. 
were to be conserved, rapid progress 
must be made in State legislation 
limiting hours of work, and that each 
State should try to get the shortest 
hours practicable for both men and 
women. 

Unemployment insurance and old 
age pensions were endorsed by the 
conference and it was recommended 
to the Social Security Board that the 
Federal Act be amended to enable 
Georgia and certain other States to 
participate in the benefits of the Fed- 
eral Act temporarily, pending the 
adoption of amendments to the State 
constitutions. 

The program adopted is in har- 
mony with the legislative aims of 
organized labor and the Southern 
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labor representatives are determined 
to push it with all their influence, 
and, at the same time to try to en- 
list the support of public, civic, so- 
cial and professional organizations. 
One of the principal difficulties in 
the way of obtaining labor laws in 
the past has been that labor has car- 
ried the sole burden of support; at 
least that has been the situation in 
the South. Now that other influ- 
ential groups in the Southern com- 
munities are showing a realization 
of the need for higher labor stand- 
ards, we should take full advantage 
of the movement that is gathering 
momentum, 

The South Carolina Federation of 
Labor on the day following the con- 
ference brought together representa- 
tives of all interested groups to con- 
sider joint action for improved labor 
legislation in the State. The result 
was the formation of a Joint Legis- 
lative Council to work out a co- 
ordinated program of legislation for 
the present session of the legislature. 
Similar councils are being set up in 
other Southern States. 

I believe that very soon we shall 
see concrete results from these con- 
ferences in the shape of sound, in- 
dependent labor departments admin- 
istering laws for the protection of 
men and women working in the 
South and for the prohibition of the 
industrial exploitation of children. 
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You'll bear watching 

When your soul begins 

Doing solemn penance 

For its gay young sins. 

Lest you wear a scarlet plume 

On a grey nun’s bonnet, 

Or a haircloth shirt 

With embroidery on it.—SARA HENDERSON Hay. 





THE I. L.O. MONTH BY MONTH 


SMITH SIMPSON 


ELEGATES of the United 
States to the 1936 Interna- 
tional Labor Conference were 

appointed by President Roosevelt on 
May 14, six days before their pas- 
sage was booked on the steamship 
Manhattan for Geneva. The Con- 
ference opens in Geneva on June 4. 
The delegate of American labor is 
Emil Rieve, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Hosiery Workers, 
and his technical advisers are John 
Edelman, research director of the 
Hosiery Workers; John Lewis, presi- 
dent of the Iowa State Federation of 
Labor; and Marion H. Hedges, re- 
search director of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
The two government delegates are 
John G. Winant, chairman of the So- 
cial Security Board and former as- 
sistant director of the I. L. O., and 
Miss Frieda S. Miller, of the New 
York State Department of Labor. 
The employers’ delegate is Marion 
Folsom, treasurer of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, New 
York. H. E. Riley of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is secretary of the delegation. 

The delegation to the 1936 Con- 
ference consists of four delegates, 
thirteen advisers and a secretary. 
This is exactly the size of last year’s 
delegation. Last year there were six 
government advisers, five employers’ 
advisers, and only two workers’ ad- 
visers. This year the workers’ ad- 
visers have been increased to three 
and Mr. Hedges, who attended last 
year’s Session has been re-appointed 
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this year. This is not too large a 
delegation. Considering the number 
and importance of the items on this 
year’s agenda one can well question 
whether the delegation is large 
enough to provide fully for the pro- 
tection of the interests of American 
workers and employers. Particularly 
is this true of the number of advisers 
attached to Mr. Rieve. Three ad- 
visers are more helpful than two; 
but it is to be remembered that the 
agenda this year contains some eight 
items in at least six of which Ameri- 
can labor is vitally concerned, viz. re- 
duction of hours on public works, 
reduction of hours in the building and 
civil engineering industry, reduction 
of hours in iron and steel works, re- 
duction of hours in coal mines, re- 
duction of hours in the textile indus- 
try, and safety provisions for work- 
ers in building construction. Com- 
mittees will be appointed to analyze 
and discuss each of these items and to 
report to the Conference. The work 
of such committees is important. Yet 
it is obvious that three advisers and 
one delegate can attend only one 
committee meeting at a time. 

The re-appointment of Mr. Hed- 
ges gives the labor delegate the bene- 
fit of Mr. Hedges’ experience at the 
1935 Conference; and his re-appoint- 
ment is not only a testament to the 
good work which Mr. Hedges did at 
the 1935 Conference but an indica- 
tion of the desire of the United States 
Labor Department to assure continu- 
ity of experience among our labor 
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delegations to the International La- 
bor Conference. 


Agenda of the 1936 Conference 


The agenda of the International 
Labor Conference this June presents 
subjects for discussion and action in 
which American labor and American 
employers are both directly and in- 
directly interested and serves to illus- 
trate the usefulness of an interna- 
tional institution which functions day 
in and day out through a permanent 
staff. Progress in such technical sub- 
jects as those which come before the 
Conference this year, and indeed 
every year, cannot come by sporadic, 
hit-or-miss discussions. Thorough 
study, patient research, frequent con- 
sultation with all interests concerned, 
meetings between experts and re- 
gional conferences are all required 
to pave the way to international prog- 
ress in labor legislation. These 
things are made possible, and so prog- 
ress is made possible, through the 
i de GO 

As an example of the amount of 
work which is sometimes needed in 
preparation for international action 
consider the item on this year’s 
agenda concerning the recruiting of 
workers. This arose first in the 1929 
Session of the Conference. A Com- 
mittee of Experts had already been 
appointed by the Governing Body in 
1926 to examine this subject and 
their findings enabled further action 
to be taken by the 1932 Conference, 
which reaffirmed the resolution of 
the 1929 Conference and requested 
the Governing Body to consider plac- 
ing the subject on the agenda of an 
early Conference. It was placed on 
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the agenda of the 1935 Session of 
the Conference and comes before the 
1936 Session for second discussion 
and final vote. In other words, nine 
years of research and study was re- 
quired as a preparation for action on 
this subject. Had not a permanent 
international institution existed for 
the purpose, such preparation and 
such progress through the years 
would have been impossible. 

The forty-hour week does not date 
so far back, but its history serves, 
also, to illustrate the value of an in- 
ternational labor organization in pur- 
suing a technical subject through 
months of debate, research and con- 
ference to concrete results beneficial 
to labor all over the world. The un- 
employment committee of the Gov- 
erning Body of the I. L. O., meeting 
in January, 1931, had before it the 
serious question of world-wide un- 
employment; and, at the suggestion 
of the worker members of the com- 
mittee, considered the possibility of 
an international reduction-of-hours 
program as a remedy for some of the 
existing unemployment. When the 
Conference met the following June 
it adopted a resolution requesting the 
Governing Body to pursue its inves- 
tigation of reducing hours of work 
so as to increase employment and re- 
port its findings to the next Session 
of the Conference. After further dis- 
cussion in the Governing Body at its 
quarterly meeting in October 1931, 
its unemployment committee con- 
vened again in December 1931, con- 
tinuing its meetings through January, 
1932. The subject was again ex- 
amined by the Governing Body at its 
quarterly meeting in January, 1932, 
and by the unemployment committee 
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in March-April, 1932. The Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, meeting in 
April, 1932, taking cognizance of the 
progress which had been made, 
passed a resolution, stating that, in 
its opinion, an international program 
of reducing hours of work should be 
attempted to increase employment. 
This resolution was submitted to the 
Conference by M. Jouhaux, French 
workers’ delegate, and was adopted 
by 48 votes to 37, with many dele- 
gates abstaining from voting. A spe- 
cial session of the Governing Body 
in September, 1932, led the way to 
the calling of a Tripartite Prepara- 
tory Conference consisting of experts 
representing workers, employers, and 
governments. This Preparatory 
Conference drew up drafts of two 
Conventions which it recommended 
to the Governing Body to be submit- 
ted to the next Labor Conference. 
One convention applied the 40-hour 
week to industrial enterprises; and 
the other applied the 40-hour week 
to commercial enterprises. The re- 
port of the Preparatory Conference 
was referred to all member govern- 
ments of the I. L. O., as well as to 
Egypt, the United States and the 
U. S. S. R., with a request for com- 
ments. In June, 1933, the two draft 
Conventions came before the Inter- 
national Labor Conference for first 
discussion and in June, 1934, for sec- 
ond discussion. Due to the opposi- 
tion of employer delegates and the 
hesitancy of many governments, the 
draft Conventions were not adopted. 
Not enough delegates could be got 
to vote to obtain even a quorum. 
While employer and government 
delegates were not willing to take 
definite action, they did not oppose 
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further study, so the Conference 
asked the Office to obtain further in- 
formation. 

The Office submitted to the 1935 
Conference separate draft Conven- 
tions for reducing to 40 the weekly 
hours of work in the following indus- 
tries: (1) public works, (2) iron 
and steel, (3) building and contract- 
ing, (4) glass bottle manufacturing, 
and (5) coal mines. The public 
works Convention comes before the 
1936 Conference for final action this 
year as do all the others, with the 
exception of the glass bottle Conven- 
tion which was adopted in a single 
discussion. The Conference also is 
discussing reduction of hours in the 
textile industry to 40 a week. 

Here, again, we have a story of pa- 
tient and consistent work over many 
months with concrete results now be- 
ginning to appear. If any one ques- 
tions why so much time was required 
by the I. L. O. to produce results 
when unemployment had created so 
grave an emergency all over the 
world, let him remember that (1) 
without the I. L. O. such progress as 
has been obtained would have been 
impossible; and (2) that the I. L. O. 
has to function, at least by its pres- 
ent constitution, through national 
governments and national govern- 
ments are not always eager to engage 
in international cooperation nor em- 
ployers to support far-reaching pro- 
grams for the improvement of stand- 
ards of labor. 


Ratifications 


The Swedish government recently 
introduced a bill to regulate hours of 
work in automatic sheet-glass works, 
based on the 40-hour week, in order 
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to make possible the ratification of 
the I. L. O. Sheet-Glass Works Con- 
vention, 1934, which was rejected by 
the Swedish Riksdag on April 19. 

In a White Paper recently pre- 
sented to Parliament by the Minis- 
ter of Labor, the British Government 
announced that it proposed to ratify 
the Old-Age, Invalidity and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance Conventions, 1933, 
and the Employment of Women 
Underground in Mines Convention, 
1935. 

On March 28 the Polish Diet 
passed bills to ratify the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accidents) Conven- 
tion, 1925; the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Occupational Diseases) 
Convention, 1925; and the Mini- 
mum Age (Non-Industrial Employ- 
ment) Convention, 1932. 

The Ministry of Social Welfare 
communicated to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs on February 19, for sub- 
mission to the Cabinet, bills to ratify 
the Old-Age Insurance (Industry, 
etc.) Convention, 1933; the Invalid- 
ity Insurance (Industry, etc.) Con- 
vention, 1933; the Survivors Insur- 
ance (Industry, etc.) Convention, 
1933; and the Maintenance of Mig- 
rants’ Pension Rights Convention, 


1935- 


Agriculture and the I. L. O. 


The Governing Body, at its 75th 
Session, beginning April 23, set up 
a permanent agricultural committee 
to keep the Governing Body in- 
formed of social conditions in agri- 
culture and create a liaison between 
the I. L. O. and agricultural organi- 
zations for the exchange of informa- 
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tion on an international scale. This 
committee has long been desired by 
predominantly agricultural countries 
which are members of the I. L. O. 
The United States itself has very 
large sections which are predomi- 
nantly agricultural and which have 
taken little or no interest in the work 
of the International Labor Organi- 
zation. It is barely possible, now 
that an agricultural committee of the 
Governing Body has been created, 
that a program can be developed by 
the I. L. O. which will not only draw 
the I. L. O. closer to other countries 
which are predominantly agricul- 
tural, but which will draw the I. L. O. 
closer to our agricultural population 
in the West. 


Correspondence of the I. L. O. 


During the year, 1935, the I. L. O. 
received 32,091 letters (as compared 
with 29,817 in 1934) and sent out 
27,775. This correspondence came 
from or was sent to 80 different coun- 
tries, among which, outside of Swit- 
zerland, the chief were: Great Brit- 
ain, France, the United States, Italy, 
Belgium, Germary, Spain, the Neth- 
erlands, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Jn- 
dia, and Japan. The increase in mail 
was greater for non-European coun- 
tries than for European countries. 
The correspondence of the Office 
was in 24 different languages, in 
order of importance as follows: 
French, English, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Swedish, Portuguese, Dutch, 
Norwegian, Danish, Polish, Russian, 
Greek, Czech, Bulgarian, Iranian, 
Finnish, Esperanto, Turkish, Serbian, 
Hungarian, Rumanian, Japanese and 
Albanian. 





UNIONS OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


parts of the country are form- 

ing American Federation of 
Labor unions. These unions al- 
ready include citrus workers in 
Florida and workers in the sugar beet 
fields of the West. The fruit and 
vegetable workers of California and 
Arizona and men and women in the 
truck gardens of New Jersey have 
formed unions for better conditions 
of work. 

Why were these unions formed? 
During 1932 and 1933 rates of pay 
for agricultural workers were re- 
duced to low levels. Furthermore, 
millions of unemployed industrial 
workers tried to find work on farms. 
Consequently agricultural workers 
were employed at rates that could 
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not support a decent subsistence. 
Under the N. R. A. a wave of organi- 


zation swept over the country. Al- 
though agricultural workers were not 
included under the N. R. A., they 
saw the need for unions for higher 
rates and shorter hours. Trade 
unions in agriculture began to de- 
velop. 

Rural workers found other rea- 
sons why unions were necessary to 
them for protection. Federal legis- 
lation excluded them from its benefits 
and the A. A. A., though crop reduc- 
tion meant fewer jobs and higher 
prices for the necessities of life. 
Under relief it was necessary to do 
field work at any rate the bosses might 
choose to pay because relief was de- 
nied where any kind of field work was 
available. 

What has been gained through 
these unions? Where strong unions 
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have been built, the growers and 
packers have met with the union rep- 
resentatives to set rates of pay. In 
Salinas, California, a special board 
was set up to determine working con- 
ditions for the members of the fruit 
and vegetable workers union. In the 
West, the representatives of the beet 
workers unions have been meeting 
with the growers to establish fair 
rates of pay for the season. In other 
centers higher rates of pay have been 
secured where there were strong 
unions of agricultural workers. 

In what lines of work have these 
unions been formed? Most of the 
unions are made up of fruit and vege- 
table workers or sugar beet workers. 
Some workers from the cotton fields, 
nurseries, and greenhouses also have 
joined A. F. of L. unions. Workers 
on dairy farms, livestock farms, 
poultry farms, or those employed in 
cash grain farms or tobacco fields 
have not yet done much in the way of 
organization. 

Up to the present time many of the 
workers organized are seasonal crop 
workers, who stay in one locality and 
work from five to seven months a 
year as the different crops come along. 
The migratory workers of California 
and Arizona, who travel from sec- 
tion to section to work on the differ- 
ent crops, are also forming unions. 
A third type of worker is the year 
round worker or “farm hand.” Be- 
cause many farms employ only one 
or two of these, little has been done 
in the way of organization, but many 
large farms employ a number of 
these workers and a union is just as 
important to them as to the citrus 
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workers of Florida or the fruit and 
vegetable workers of California. 

What can a union do about relief ? 
Because nearly all agricultural work 
is seasonal, the union must look out 
for the needs of the workers when 
jobs are not available as well as se- 
curing better conditions of work dur- 
ing the crop season. The union should 
see that relief payments are made in 
fair amounts to those entitled to 
them. Through the union workers 
should find protection against being 
forced back to work at rates below 
subsistence levels because relief is de- 
nied. The union must be continued 
all year round so that conditions of 
work will be protected when the sea- 
son comes. 

What relation exists between the 
agricultural and the _ industrial 
worker? 

Under the N. R. A., agricultural 
workers followed the lead of indus- 
trial workers and joined trade unions 
affliated with the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor. All workers, indus- 
trial and agricultural, improve their 
conditions of work through strong 
unions. Agricultural and industrial 
workers need to work together in 
getting better conditions. If there is 
not organization, agricultural work- 
ers are brought into the factories to 
work for sweatshop wages. If agri- 
cultural workers do not get wages 
which permit them to buy the prod- 
ucts of industry, the industrial work- 
ers are unemployed and they flood 
the market for agricultural labor so 
that rates for agricultural work are 
driven to low levels. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has voted to carry on a national cam- 
paign for the organization of all agri- 
cultural, cannery and packing house 
workers into unions. Agricultural and 
industrial workers are dependent on 


each other for the improvement in 
their welfare which may be brought 
about through strong unions. 
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He crouches in the chapel, on his knees, 
With matted hair that hangs in dusky strands; 
Apart and strange, among the little bands 

Of worshipers, for he is not as these. 

Alone! And yet a deeper vision sees 
That near this alien with his grimy hands 
The little Poor Man of Assisi stands, 

As Giotto painted him upon a frieze. 


I knew one luminous Italian spring! 
“Your province? Is it Umbria?” I ask. 
The weariness falls from him like a mask, 
And all his visage is a shining thing, 
As though some deathless master of his race 
Inscribed a sudden message on his face. 


—Mary Brent WHITESIDE. 





UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
PROBLEMS 


ITH state plans for unem- 
WY proven compensation al- 
ready approved in Wiscon- 
sin, Utah, Washington, New York, 
New Hampshire, California, Massa- 
chusetts, Alabama, Oregon, Indiana, 
Mississippi and the District of Co- 
lumbia, under the Social Security Act 
there have arisen vital problems. 
The most immediate problems are 
those concerned with the administra- 
tion of the laws which have been en- 
acted. The Social Security Act makes 
unemployment benefits a legal right 
for those wage earners included 
within the scope of the program who 
have complied with the conditions set 
forth in the law. The administration 
of this right imposes upon labor dis- 
tinct obligations. In the state of New 
York an advisory committee including 
labor representatives has been estab- 
lished. Administration of the law in 
the best interests of labor cannot be 
assured without the establishment of 
such a committee in every state. 
There are, in addition, many re- 
sponsibilities with regard to policing 
the whole program and making cer- 
tain that all workers included receive 
the benefits to which they are en- 
titled. If this is to be achieved rec- 
ords available to the workers and 
their representatives must be estab- 
lished in every state and there must 
be some system of account numbers 
whereby certainty will be assured as 
to the worker on whose behalf con- 
tributions have been paid and to whom 
benefits are due. Any system of iden- 
tification numbers that is devised is 
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not a system for the registration of 
all workers but is an essential device 
for the identification of the account 
of every worker. It does seem, how- 
ever, that any individual included 
should have the privilege of changing 
the number of his account when he 
finds it desirable. 

Inasmuch as annual reports on in- 
dividual earnings must be submitted 
under the federal law for old age 
benefits there are very real possibili- 
ties for a consolidation of reports and 
records covering the federal old age 
benefit law and the state laws for un- 
employment compensation. Under 
the federal old age benefit law the 
administrative agency must have the 
account number of the worker, his 
age and his earnings, at least an- 
nually. Utilizing federal registration 
for all Social Security laws would set 
up a frame-work promoting coordina- 
tion of all social justice legislation. 

The information needed under the 
unemployment compensation law will 
depend somewhat on the basis on 
which benefits are to be computed for 
any given state. It is difficult to see 
how the right of workers under the 
plan can be fully protected without a 
report, monthly or quarterly, setting 
forth for each individual the number 
of hours worked and the remunera- 
tion received. Because of the opposi- 
tion of some employers to detailed 
reports of this nature it is extremely 
important that every effort be made 
to avoid duplication. 

In the matter of assigning account 
numbers there is much to be said in 
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favor of proceeding with such assign- 
ments as expeditiously as_ possible. 
In the interests of management, in 
the interests of the government 
agency that is directly responsible for 
the administration of the program, 
and in the interests of labor, there 
should be a prompt beginning in this 
tremendous task. 

In addition to current problems of 
administration, there is the ever pres- 
ent problem of securing in our state 
unemployment compensation laws the 
highest possible standards. Because 
the Social Security Act itself contains 
no provisions which control the de- 
termination of unemployment bene- 
fits, or the type of plan on which the 
state unemployment compensation law 
should be based, there is substantial 
freedom for the determination of 
suitable policies with respect to these 
questions. Because of this freedom, 
however, failure to establish stand- 
ards at a sufficiently high level may 
leave open the way to the approval 
of state plans which cannot effect the 
purpose for which our Federal legis- 
lation was passed. The outstanding 
issue would seem to be the determina- 
tion of the best type of plan. The 
American Federation of Labor has 
endorsed wholeheartedly the straight 
pooled fund plan. 

To an increasing degree employer 
interests are demanding legislation 
which will impose upon industry a 
minimum cost. Such pressure tends 
directly toward establishing for work- 
ers minimum protection, and the em- 
phasis by employers on the declared 
advantages of merit rating, employer 
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reserves, and guaranteed employ- 
ment plans is in denial of the funda- 
mental insurance principle which is 
the pooling of risks. Since the Social 
Security Act does not prohibit any of 
these, the Social Security Board can 
hardly limit state plans to the straight 
pooled fund type if other types which 
come within the terms of the Act are 
passed by the state legislatures. 
Without considering at this time 
problems concerning period of bene- 
fits, rate of benefits, and other issues 
which may be regarded as actuarial 
problems, attention should be drawn 
to the determination of the base on 
which these benefits are to be com- 
puted. The determination of “full 
time weekly wage” as suggested in 
the draft bill prepared by the Social 
Security Board requires information 
on hours of work as well as wages 
paid for each week over a period 
of 52 weeks. Frequent fluctuations in 
hours of work and rates of pay make 
a detailed computation based on ac- 
tual hours and hourly earnings over 
a period of 52 weeks questionable. 
The English system of the straight 
benefit rate and the German system 
whereby benefits are based on earn- 
ings classifications, have much to of- 
fer in the way of simplicity. Further- 
more, since the variables involved 
prohibit the computation of benefits 
to a nicety, it may be said that an at- 
tempt to do so involves administra- 
tive costs which cannot be justified. 
The determination of a sound basis 
for the computation of benefits is a 
problem which remains unsolved. 





PRIVATE HICKS’ 
A One Act Play by 


ALBERT MALTZ 


PLAY like Private Hicks is 
A particularly timely in the face 
of the constant trickle of news 
in the press of the country concern- 
ing industry’s hoarding of machine 
guns and tear gas bombs for use in 
possible future strikes, and its em- 
ployment of thugs and criminals as 
strikebreakers. 

A simple and moving story, it deals 
with the inner conflict of a young pri- 
vate in the National Guard who real- 
izes too late that loyalty to his oath 
of service means disloyalty to his own 
class, and who elects to go to prison 
rather than fire on the strikers, his 
fellow-workers. As Private Hicks 
tries in his bewildered and groping 
way to explain, any one of those strik- 
ers might be his own “ol’ man” or 
himself. Ordered by his superior 
officer to fire on the picketers, he dis- 
charges one volley before he realizes 
the import of his action, then throws 
down his gun and urges the other 
soldiers not to shoot. 


? All rights, including professional, amateur, 
motion-picture, recitation, public reading, radio 
broadcasting, and the translation rights are 
strictly reserved by the Repertory Department 
of the New Theatre League, at 55 West 45th 
Street, New York City. Any theatre or union 
group performing Private Hicks without per- 
mission and arrangement for royalty payment 
is liable to prosecution by law. Any theatre or 
union group presenting this play is asked to 
credit the author and the New Theatre League 
in its program. Any union group wishing to 
use this play must write for a copy of the com- 
plete play and must make arrangements for pay- 
ment of royalty to the Repertory Department of 
the New Theatre League, 55 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 
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The penalty is inevitably courtmar- 
tial and federal prison, but his Major 
—fearing that the disaffection will 
spread among the men—gives him 
every chance to lie himself out of his 
dilemma, provided he agrees to go 
back to the line of duty, to obey 
orders, and, if so ordered, to fire on 
the strikers. At first young Hicks 
is bullied into submission, but as he 
repeats the oath after Major Eccles 
and realizes what it means in dis- 
loyalty to his fellow-workers every- 
where and to himself, he rebels once 
more. The final curtain leaves Pri- 
vate Hicks with courtmartial and 
prison a certainty, but with a major- 
ity of his fellow-soldiers in complete 
sympathy and support. As he ex- 
plains in justification: “A guy can’t 
be yellow... he wouldn’t want 
anybody shootin’ at him if he was on 
strike, an’ the way I figured it, the 
guys on strike here ain’t different 
. . . Goin’ to prison, it’s awright 
sometimes !” 

Laid in one simple setting and re- 
quiring a cast of seven men and one 
woman—in addition to the offstage 
crowd of some fifteen or twenty peo- 
ple—PRIVATE Hicks is particularly 
adaptable for amateur production. 


* * 2k ok * 


The action takes place in a mid- 
western industrial city, at present. 
The scene is laid in a factory store- 
room partially cleared for the emer- 
gency needs of a strike. On the right 
are three cots at right angles to one 
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another. At the left, in a corner, 
aré some piled up boxes with “Boller 
Stamping Mill” marked on their 
sides. An overhead drop lamp lights 
up the scene. 

At rise of curtain, the blurred noise 
of a crowd comes from offstage at a 
distance. It is uneven, sometimes 
rising to a roar, sometimes subsiding 
to a murmur. Occasionally the gen- 
eral din is punctuated by a sharp 
noise—a police whistle shrilling, the 
rattle of a motorcycle, the rising wail 
of a siren, the sound of glass being 
shattered. 

Lee, a young private in the Na- 
tional Guard, is in uniform, stretched 
out on one of the cots. His coat 
hangs over the foot of the bed. 
Snyder, another private, comes limp- 
ing in. 

Snyder: This ain’t a strike, it’s a 
war. The whole town’s pilin’ in. 


(From outside there is a sudden yell 


of “Scab! Scab!’ Then the voice 
lost in a roar. Snyder goes over to 
the window.) Jeez, there’s six of 
’em layin’ down at the end of the 
street . . . It’s a battle! 

A bugle blows inside the factory 
. . . Snyder urges Lee to snap into 
his uniform ... the door bursts 
open and a soldier is flung inside, fol- 
lowed by the Corporal. The soldier 
is Gerald Hicks, about 22 years old. 
He wears no helmet and his uniform 
is torn half open. Over his left eye 
there is a long cut, with the blood still 
wet on it. Corporal Cavanaugh 
orders Lee to guard Hicks and to 
shoot him if he tries to escape. No 
one is to be admitted without a pass 
from Major Eccles. The Corporal 
goes out. 

Lee: What’s up? What're you in 
here for? 
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Hicks: | threw down my gun. 
They told us to shoot. I fired once 
’n then I stopped .. . I'll get jug- 
ged awright for this . . . Jeez, I’m 
shakin’ all over. (He laughs) I must 
be scared. 

Lee: My God! 
your gun in action? 

Hicks: (In a low voice) Aw, I’m 
sick of the whole damn business. I 
ain’t gonna be a strikebreaker. .. . 
That ain’t what I signed up for! I 
ain’t a scab! (He walks up and 
down) My ol’ man’s been out ona 
strike. He had a damn good reason. 
What the hell, if I get a job, I’m 
liable to go on strike too, ain’t I? 
(Musing, bewildered) Jeez, I musta 
been up in the air awright. ( 4 
pause) An’ since ten o'clock that 
vomit gas . . . right in the middle 
of ’em. They ain’t hogs! They 
ain’t wild animals or somethin’! 
(Suddenly he groans, holding his 
head) Cavanaugh sure clipped me. 
My head feels like it’s gonna break 
in half. 

The Corporal comes in with Major 
Eccles. The latter is tall, lean, about 
44. A young Lieutenant accom- 
panies him. Major Eccles wants to 
know why Hicks threw down his gun 
. . « he doesn’t look like a coward 

. asks the Corporal exactly what 
happened . . . the latter reads from 
a small notebook: 

Corporal: He yelled, ‘Stop it! 
Goddam it, don’t shoot! Don’t 
shoot — everybody listen — don’t 
shoot!’ 

Hicks: (Bursting out) Im sick 
and tired of all the dirty work! .. . 
I mean...I...I1 don’t think 
the National Guard oughta shoot at 
unarmed strikers. 

Major: Now we're getting some- 
where. (Taking a leaflet out of his 
pocket) This little valentine, Hicks, 


You threw down 
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appealing to the National Guard 
men. ‘Fellow workers, don’t scab,’ 
and so on. Very clever! And what 
do you think it says down at the bot- 
tom? (Reading) ‘Refuse to shoot 
at unarmed strikers.’ Seems like 


you've been reading things, Hicks. 
Hicks: Yeah, I read it. . . . Why 
shouldn't I read it? There’s no law 
against readin’. 
Major: Don’t be so cocky, my boy. 
You haven’t been throwing spit balls. 


. . -« We’re going to do more than 
keep you after school for this .. . 

The Major tries to make Hicks tell 
him where he got the leaflets... 
who gave them to him. . . 

Major: Think about it, boy. If 
one or two rats have got in here and 
are wearing our uniforms, we don’t 
want them to get away with it, do 
we? You help me to find out who 
distributed those leaflets and there'll 
be a commission in it for you. 

Hicks swears he knows nothing 
. . » a man, a civilian he never saw 
before handed him one of the leaflets 
. - « he repeats stubbornly he doesn’t 
think the National Guard should 
shoot at unarmed strikers. . . 

Major: (Furiously) What the 
hell do you care about the strikers? 

Hicks: I care a lot. ... My ol’ 
man’s been on strike. Jeez, do you 
think I'd like to see him shot down? 

Major: (Shouting) That's none 
of your business! You're in the Na- 
tional Guard. You’re not sup- 
posed to take sides. 

Hicks: (Excitedly) Ain’t we 
takin’ sides? Ain’t the National 
Guard in here on the side of the com- 
pany? 

The Major furiously orders him 
to silence . . . he doesn’t know what 
he’s talking about... the men 
don’t even want to strike, he says 

. it’s those goddam agitators 


stirring everybody up. They can’t 
have strikes now, when the country 
is trying to pull out of the depression. 

Hicks replies sullenly that his old 
man is a hand moulder in an iron 
foundry, and he doesn’t think strikes 
ought to be stopped .. . neither 
does Hicks . . . the Major tells him 
to shut up .. . he’s been thinking 
too much, and if he’s not careful he’l! 
think himself into the penitentiary. 
He goes out, warning Hicks he had 
better come to his senses and tell the 
truth about those leaflets. . . . 

In a few moments, there is a knock 
at the door. Nurse Thompson en- 
ters. She is about 30, attractive in 
a hard fashion. She orders Lee to 
stand guard outside, and has Hicks 
lie down as she bathes and bandages 
his head wound, meanwhile urging 
him to tell her who gave him the 
leaflets . . . she’d hate to see a nice 
boy like him sent to jail . . . she is 
plainly trying to flirt with him in 
order to gain his confidence, but 
Hicks is not to be taken in. He tells 
her banteringly that it was Captain 
Pomfret, of Company B, who gave 
out the leaflets. Nurse Thompson is 
startled. 

Hicks: Sure, there’s a Red organi- 
zation in here . . . they get money 
from New York . . . Jeez, sure, | 
found out. . . . They got people in 
every Army an’ Navy unit an’ in the 
government an’ they’re gettin’ their 
orders from General Pershing . . . 
(He laughs). 

Nurse: (Giving his bandage a vi- 
cious tug) Wise guy, huh? 

Hicks swings himself around and 
off the cot . . . tells the Nurse to 
beat it . . . if she wasn’t a dame, he 
says, he’d knock hell out of her, com- 
ing in there and trying to get lies out 
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of him . . . the Nurse goes, mutter- 
ing that she’d like to see how wise 
he’ll be in front of a courtmartial. 
Lee comes in . . . as he is finish- 
ing the bandage on Hick’s head. 
Major Eccles enters . . . he is in- 
clined to be conciliatory . . . admits 
that no leaflets have been found 
. this is in Hicks’s favor, but now 
he wants the truth. 
Major: (Leaning forward) Hicks, 
I want to believe you threw down 
your gun because you were excited 
... you lost your head. You 
understand me? (Hicks nods) So 
far only half a dozen men know what 
you did, but it’ll travel. It can dis- 
affect other troops. It’s bad, and it’s 
got to be stopped. There are two 
ways of stopping it, Hicks. One is 
courtmartial. Make an example out 
of you. The other is to pass it off, 
forget it . . . Hicks, your squad’s 


outside. If you’re willing to go back 


to the lines today, right now, and 
obey orders, I'll... 

Hicks: (Choked) Nossir, I ain’t 
gonna shoot no more. 

Major: Prison, Hicks? A Fed- 
eral, penitentiary for three years, 
maybe five? That’s what it means. 
I’m not bluffing! You deserted! In 
war time you'd be shot. Prison’s a 
bad place, boy. I’m trying to help 

ou. 

Hicks: (In a wail) I don’t wanna 
shoot no more. . Besides, how 
do I know you'll play square? ... 
After sending that Nurse in to get 
around me. ... 

Major: Don’t rub me the wrong 
way, boy. ... I don’t have to an- 
swer to you for whatI do. ... But 
don’t be a damn fool. . . . It’s bet- 
ter for my own record if you go back 
to the line of duty. . . . Can’t you 
see that? . Maybe you won't 
have to shoot any more. I hope you 
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won't... . But you’ve got to go 
back, and you’ve got to obey orders. 


...+ (A pause) What about it, 
Hicks? 


Hicks: (Choking) No.... 

Major: Prison, Hicks? (Ad pause) 
Is that what you want? What for, 
boy? Who are you being a martyr 
for? The strikers? They don’t even 
know who you are. And you're not 
going to be a hero... Don’t im- 
agine that. ... Your name won’t 
be in the papers. ... You'll be a 
Federal convict for three years... 
and no one’ll know about it . . . the 
strikers won’t know ... the Na- 
tional Guard men won’t know... . 
Maybe you'll come out sick... . 
Your record will follow you... 


No job. . . . What for, Hicks, what 
for? 

There is a silence . . . Hicks has 
crumpled into himself . . . he is al- 
most sobbing . . . the Major con- 
tinues that he’ll ruin his life . . . but 
if he’ll only retract what he said, if 
he’ll only go back to the line of duty 
now, the Major will see that Hicks 
is discharged and the whole thing for- 
gotten when they get back home 
again... Hicks in a low voice 
agrees . . . the Major calls in the 
Corporal and his squad ... the 
men file in . . . the door is shut. 

The Major says that something 
very unfortunate happened that morn- 
ing . . . they all know about it... 
he has talked with Private Hicks 
. - . it was his first time in action 
. « « he lost his head, but he is sorry 
now. ... Private Hicks is going to 
be given another chance. 

Major: Private Hicks, attention. 
Is what I just said true? (Hicks 
nods) Repeat after me: “I’m sorry 
for what I did.” Repeat it, boy. 

Hicks: I’m sorry for what I dtd— 
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Major: ‘‘For this disgrace to my 
squad, my officers, and to the Na- 
tional Guard.” 

Hicks: For this disgrace to my 
squad, my officers, and to the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Major: Repeat: “I am grateful 
for this opportunity to get back my 
standing and I will go back to the 
line of duty immediately.” 

Hicks: 1 will go back to the line of 
duty immediately— 

Major: “Ready to carry out all 
orders . . . and if I am ordered to 
shoot, I will obey—” 

Hicks: (In a whisper) If I am 
ordered to shoot, I will obey. (With 
a sudden cry) No, I won't do it! 


I won’t shoot! I— 

Major: (Furiously) Shut up! 

Hicks: Don’tcha do it, fellers! 
Don’tcha break the strike— 

The Major roars for silence . . . 
Hicks is quiet, trembling . . . the 


Major glares at him, breathing hard 
. . - he orders the squad out... 
Lee is told to stand guard outside 
.. + Major. (Ju the same hard 
tone) ‘‘Private Hicks, at nine in the 
morning . . . courtmartial! (He 
goes out.) 

Hicks is alone. His fists are 
clenched, his body tense... he 
stares unseeing before him. Lee 
opens the door and sneaks in... 
“Jeez, kid,” he commiserates. . . 
Hicks tells him he’d better get out- 
side... “To hell with it,” cries 


Lee. “I wisht I was goin’ with yuh, 
Jerry.” Hicks asks him to do some- 
thing for him . . . to look up his old 
man when he gets home and tell him 
not to think he was yellow. . . 

Hicks: Tell him .. . what the 
hell . . . tell him I didn’t wanna 
scab. ... He always useta say a 
scab was the lowest thing on two 
feet. ... Tell him he wouldn't 
want anybody shootin’ at him if he 
was on strike . . . an’ the way I fig- 
ured it, the guys on strike here ain't 
different. ... 

Lee: Sure, I'll tell him. Anything 
else? 

Hicks: (As if to himself) A guy 
can’t be yellow. (With sudden pas- 
sion) Listen, don’tcha let ’em get 
away with it. Tell every guy yuh 
know what happened. Tell ’em not 
to shoot any more. 

Lee: You bet. Jeez, if I get my 
hands on those leaflets, I’m gonna 
pass ’em around... I'll get every 
guy in the company t’learn ’em by 
heart. ... 

Hicks: That’s the stuff . . . that’s 
the way. (He smiles) I’m tellin’ 
yuh ... goin’ to prison... it’s 
awright sometimes! I ain’t sorry! 
I’d do the same thing again!” 


CURTAIN ’ 


*'We should like to have any of our readers 
who may have ideas for one act plays on work- 
ers’ problems submit their manuscripts or ideas 
to us. Should these prove sufficiently interest- 
ing, we shall be glad to edit and condense them 
for publication in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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EMPLOYMENT GAINS LESS THAN 


PRODUCTION 


'HE striking rise in production 

and in business activity gener- 

ally in April, this year, sent 
726,000 men and women back to 
work, according to the American 
Federation of Labor employment es- 
timate. The total number at work 
in the United States increased from 
40,119,000 in March to 40,845,000 
in April, and the number unemployed 
declined from 12,183,000 in March 
to 11,506,000 in April. Employment 
gains were larger for farm laborers 
than any other group, since the im- 


provement in farm income has made 
it possible for farmers to employ 
more help this spring than during de- 
pression; 208,000 found work on 
farms in April. In retail trade 
133,000 were taken on for the Easter 
busy season, and factories added 
102,000 wage and salaried workers; 
in building construction 94,000 new 
jobs were created with the spring 
season. Coal mines alone reported a 
decrease in employment, 28,000 be- 
ing laid off. 

Encouraging as these gains are, 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 
Per cent 
Percent increase 
members (+) or 


unem- decrease 

ployed (-) 

ay since 

1936 April? 

BONER ess 6s vdnkpncess 5 —19 
PNG, BN. c oc ceccnccoes 13 —17 
Birmingham, Ala............ | —16 
err 20 +2 
|. eee 19 — 6 
RINE Dll sis soccesevcces 20 —2 
COMIENOE CHD... 5 ce ccces II —(a) 
CRevernnd, CIO... occ cceee 13 —14 
ere 8 —I0 
Oe. ee 12 —12 
po eS eee 16 + 4 
Los Angeles, Calif........... 13 +4 
Milwaukee, Wis............- 9 —I4 
Minneapolis, Minn.......... 9 —20 
New York City, N. Y........ 20 -—1 
eee 7 +11 
(oe, een 32 +10 
Philadelphia, Pa............ 21 +9 
ey re 15 —1i2 
San Antonio, Tex...........- 6 —29 
San Francisco, Calif......... 10 — 5 
ae 14 —17 
a 10 —12 
Washington, D.C........... 4 —12 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+)or members (+) or 


unem- decrease unem- decrease Part 
ployed (—) ployed (-) time 
May since May since all 
1936 Aprilt 1936 April! trades 
22 —¢@ 4 —~4 17 
26 —4!I II — 4 20 
20 —35 5 -'% 17 
34 — 8 14 +11 26 
49 —*¢ 13 =F 18 
48 — 1 14 — 3 | 
39 -% 6 +7 2 
30 —29 8 * 3 25 
12 | 7 — 8 25 
17 =35 II 4 oa 
62 —2 9 +12 25 
23 ade Io ty 27 
16 —3I 8 —10 15 
20 —24 7 —18 19 
47 <9 17 oe | 24 
43 +9 5 +12 9 
67 + 7 32 —10 25 
4° —21 20 +12 21 
42 — 6 7 —20 18 
21 —45 3 —ig 16 
10 —20 10 —2 17 
17 —48 13 = -t 
12 — 34 10 — § 16 
13 —29 2 —26 8 








a ee ee ee ee ee | 


ant as LB bt, me Deana ee oe. Ee eee 8tt 








UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


the employment figures alone do not 
show us whether reemployment is 
keeping pace with business recovery. 
This comparison is of vital conse- 
quence to the American people, for 
if business recovery fails to create 
jobs for the unemployed, something 
else must be done to give them their 
rightful place in American industry. 

If American business is to justify 
itself as a system which can provide 
for the nations needs, we must look 


A. F.ofL. Per Cent of Union 
Estimate Members 

of Total 

Unemployment Unemployed Part 

in U.S. (Weighted) Time 





Yearly Averages 
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forward to the time when all those 
who want work will be able to find 
jobs producing goods or services. We 
should allow only for a small residue 
of unemployment, say 2 per cent of 
all gainful workers, to represent 
those who are changing jobs or are 
temporarily out of work in a dull 
season. If we take, then, all wage 
and salaried workers, omitting gov- 
ernment employees, management and 
farmers, we find that today only 69.9 


A. F.ofL. Per Cent of Union 
Estimate Members 

of Total 

Unemployment Unemployed Part 








Sn. aosdses 1,864,000 Schone 

0 ere 4,770,000 14.5 oe 
eee 8 , 738,000 19.1 19 
ee sceseen 13,182,000 23.8 21 
ere 13,723,000 24.3 21 
MGs Sacaans 12, 364,000 20.9 24 
Re 12, 208 ,C00 18.5 23 

Unemployment by Months 

1932 

January...... 11,926,000 23.1 19 
February... .. 12,169,000 23.0 20 
March....... 12,387,000 22.5 20 
April. ......+- 12,519,000 22.8 21 
eee 13,004,000 22.8 22 
ere 13,373,000 23.6 21 
Mecca se 13,793,000 25.4 21 
ee 13,968,000 25.1 21 
September.... 13,458,000 24.8 22 
October. ..... 13,415,000 23.9 22 
November.... 13,925,000 24.2 23 
December.... 14,240,000 24.9 22 
1933 

oe 15,166,000 25.8 20 
February..... 15,319,000 26.0 20 
March....... 15,653,000 26.6 22 
ME disaccon 15,125,000 26.1 21 
_ ee 14,615,000 25.8 20 
See 13, 843,000 25.5 21 
ee 13,458,000 24.1 21 
pO SESE 12,662,000 23.7 20 
September.... 11,854,000 22.4 21 
October. ..... 11,842,000 21.7 22 
November.... 12,374,000 22.0 22 
December.... 12,760,000 22.8 22 


in U. S. (Weighted) Time 
1934 
January...... 13,382,000 22.6 23 
February..... 12,964,000 22.0 22 
re 12,420,000 21.3 22 
ee 12,004,000 20.7 23 
ee 11,711,000 20.0 24 
eee 11,714,000 19.6 24 
Bs S<caau 12,222,000 20.8 24 
August....... 12, 362,000 21.6 24 
September.... 12,429,000 20.3 23 
October. ..... 12,213,000 20.0 23 
November.... 12, 581,000 21.1 26 
December.... 12,359,000 21.2 25 
1935 
January...... 13,058,000 21.0 23 
February... .. 12,764,000 20.0 22 
Match. ...... 12,608,000 19.4 23 
ee 12,379,000 18.7 22 
Se ree 12, 382,000 18.3 22 
BR sié:c's-0's's 12, 389,000 18.5 23 
re 12,475,000 19.4 21 
a 12,219,000 18.4 23 
September.... 11,789,000 17.9 21 
October. ..... 11,449,000 17.3 21 
November.... 11,672,000 16.7 22 
December.... 11,397,000 16.9 22 
1936 
January...... 12,646,000 17.2 22 
February..... 12, 570,000 16.7 21 
March....... 12, 183, 0008 16.2 21 
April ........ 11, $06, 000* 15.1§ 21 
ree 14.0 22 
* Preliminary. 
§ Revised. 


For earlier figures see August, 1934 AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, page 853, for trade union reports; 
and January, 1936, page 64, for unemployment 


estimates. 
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per cent of those who want work 
have been able to find it. The New 
York Times Annalist index shows 
business activity in April at 93 per 
cent of normal; the Federal Reserve 
Board production index shows pro- 
duction at 84 per cent of its 1929 
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average; yet less than 70 per cent 
of all wage and salaried workers who 
want work are able to find it, and 
the total army of unemployed still 
numbers 11,500,000. 

Comparing these same indicators 
over the period of a year, we find 


Record for Eight Years 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr 


Total 1928 18 18 18 16 


All Trades 1929 I$ 15 14 12 
1930 20 22 21 21 
1931 27 27. 26 «(25 
1932 31 31 jo 3! 
1933 35 34 34 33 
1934 28 26 25 24 
1935 26 24 22 «2:1 


. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 
Bu wm g¢ te owe Be 
II , o£ gg Bt Hem 6H 
20 20 22 22 2 2% 22 23 «21 
25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 26 
31 32 34 33 32 31 32 34 32 
33 31 31 «031 029 27 BQ ZK 
24 25 28 2 25 2% 2 27 ~« 26 
ar 23 27 23 «#20 20 20 23~«(23 


1936 22 22 2: 18f 17° 


Total 1928 36 «390-38 332 
Building Trades 1929 30 330 —34—Cti9 


35 22 % I9 22 «8 2 23 «(87 
26 19 16 18 2% 22 23° 32 = «25 


1930 938 #43 «#441 «40 «#37 «#37 «439 «439 «638 «638 «42 4540 
1931 51 §2 52 50 48 48 50 5% 52 53 54 59 §2 


1932 62 63 63 65 
1933 70 Jt 72 7 


1934 58 55 «5558 


61 62 64 64 65 65 67 65 6% 
68 66 67 66 63 62 63 62 67 
57 55 57 6 58 56 56 57 57 


1935 60 61 59 57 54 5t 5t 48 45 47 46 48 52 
1936 50 52 49 4I1T 35° 


Total 1928 18 16 16 12 
Metal Trades 1929 8 8 7 5 
1930 1§ 18 18 I9 


1931 28 29 427 = «29 
1932 4 3 OH OD 


1933 47 $9 49 49 
1934 35 34 30 «628 
1935 25 25 2423 


1936 8617: «17—s«17':—s«sSST sg 


Total 1928 4 5 5 5 
Printing Trades 1929 4 5 5 4 
1930 5 5 6 6 
1931 Io 10 Ir 12 


1932 17 18 «17 #18 
1933 90 22 22 2 
1934 19 I9 18 18 
1935 7 6 6 6SlC 
1936 ~ tf 4 


Total 1928 Io 10 II 9 
All Other Trades 1929 12 II 8 8 
1930 12 13 13 = «12 
1931 19 17 16 16 
1932 21 19 18 18 
1933 22 2% 22 20 
1934 I9 17 16 16 
1935 20 17 15 14 
1936 18 #17 «+17 «15 





* Preliminary. 
t Revised. 


12 Io 13 9 8 8 7 > @ 

2 2S 2 + * Se SF 
I9 I9 2% 20 23 21 25 25 20 
28 31 32 30 31 31 «+32 35 30 
39 42 45 #45 «46 46 46 46 42 
46 45 45 42 39 36 36 36 43 
25 22 2 25 #25 #2+%27 27 «+26 27 
233 23 23 22 #2 I9 I9:«©8—hlU 


4 ~ 5 5 5 5 4 3 5 
3 3 4 4 3 4 4 4 4 
6 6 ¢ s 8 Y¢ $s © F 
a: a a) a” ee? ae Se a 
13 #1 2 22 2 2 I9 2 I9 


23 23 «23«22sia]si EC iQ 22 
17 17 #1 #1 17 «#«17:~«17” 16 18 
14 14 8615 15 15 14 13 14 15 


22 21 2 I9 «#22 «6160«€©618)=«620—06 (20 


t 14° 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


that the Federal Reserve Board pro- 
duction index has risen from 72 per 
cent of 1929 last April to 84 per cent 
this year, the Annalist index from 
80.6 per cent of normal to 93.0 per 
cent, while employment during this 
same period has risen only from 6*'.2 
per cent of those who want work to 
69.9 per cent. That is, production 
has risen 12 points, business activity 
12.6 points, employment only 2.7 
points. 

All the recognized business indi- 
cators show industrial activity in 
April this year well above April last 
year; nearly 1,500,000 have gone 
back to work in these 12 months, but 
population increases have been added 
600,000 to the army of job-seekers, 
making a net reduction in unemploy- 
ment of only 900,000. And eleven 
and a half million still have no place 
in American industry. 
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If progress continues in this way, 
it is clear that even when business 
reaches 1929 levels there will still 
be millions unemployed. Reemploy- 
ment is not keeping pace with busi- 
ness recovery, clearly production will 
have to reach levels far above 1929 
before all those who want work will 
be able to find it. One reason for 
the employment lag is that work 
hours are being lengthened. Two and 
one-quarter hours have been added to 
the work week in manufacturing in- 
dustries generally since last year, and 
the trend in hours is still upward. 

Trade union reports for May, 
1936, show that employment con- 
tinues to gain. Our weighted figure 
shows 14.0 per cent of the member- 
ship out of work in May compared 
to 15.1 per cent in April, and 18.3 
per cent in May, 1935. Of our 24 
reporting cities, 18 reported employ- 
ment gaining. 


SPRING WIND 


Spring Wind, why do you follow me 
With breath of rose and musk, 

With fragrance of a rain-sweet lane 
That lingers in the dusk? 


Why sing to me of cobalt seas 
And miles of shimmering sands— 
Of low horizons and a ship 

And skies of other lands? 


Spring Wind, why do you harass me 
With restless dreams to-day? 
Spring Wind, why do you caress me 
Then blithely go your way? 


—CrisTEL HAstINGs, 


Catholic World. 





Essays IN SociAL EcoNomMIcs IN 
HoNOR OF Jessica BLANCHE 
Peixotro. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, California. 
1935. 363 pp. Price $2.00. Re- 
viewed by Emily C. Brown. 


This volume of essays, published in 
honor of Jessica Blanche Peixotto by 
a group of her former students at the 
University of California, indicates by 
its wide range the variety of interests 
which have been hers in her years of 
distinguished service as scholar and 


teacher. The essays range from a 
study of the method of investigation 
of Sidney and Beatrice Webb, a com- 
parative study of John A. Hobson 
and John Ruskin, and a critical eval- 
uation of psychiatry and the social 
sciences, through a group of social 
studies, of conditions affecting infant 
mortality, of government care of the 
indigent sick and aged in California, 
national planinng for recreation in 
Europe, studies of a Chinese green 
crop society, and of crime and of the 
family, to a group of studies all re- 
lated to problems which have become 
urgent in the depression. 

Barbara Nachtrieb Armstrong pre- 
sents the essentials of A Rational Old 
Age Security Program. In her view 
the proposals of the Federal old age 
security program, later enacted into 
law, were “an acknowledgment that 
old age security on more than a relief 
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basis is a straight national responsibil- 
ity, and also an assumption of that re- 
sponsibility for a large section of the 
working population on terms rooted 
in sound principle.” They are a foun- 
dation on which a rational old age 
security program can be built. Emily 
H. Huntington in discussing British 
Health and Unemployment Insurance 
and Standards of Living shows that 
British unemployment insurance in its 
early years and health insurance 
throughout its entire history failed to 
provide either the usual standard of 
living or even a subsistence level. Un- 
employment insurance benefits have 
at last reached approximately a sub- 
sistence level, although a large pro- 
portion of the unemployed, having 
exhausted their rights to insurance 
benefit, are subject to the means test 
and placed practically in the category 
of poor relief. 

Turning to American unemploy- 
ment problems we find a careful study 
by Sanford A. Mosk of Unemploy- 
ment Relief in California under the 
State Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. Experience shows the need for 
replacing “emergency aid” by a long 
range program of unemployment re- 
lief on a more permanent basis. An 
interesting account of Self-Help Co- 
operatives in California by Clark 
Kerr and Paul S. Taylor showed their 
trend of development from an orig- 





RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION IN CANADA 


inal “vegetable stage” to one in which 
they engage in production. In spite 
of many difficulties, the cooperatives 
have useful possibilities for the fu- 
ture, and in any case “have already 
left an impress in terms of raised 
morale.” 

The problem of Industrial Change 
and Unemployment is discussed in 
illuminating fashion by Frederick C. 
Mills. Long run changes in the age 
of the population, due to declining 
birth rates and increasing longevity, 
changes in the character of consumer 
demand, growth of larger scale enter- 
prises, increases in the fixed overhead 
costs of industry, as well as the fa- 
miliar factor of technical change, all 
“call for adaptation on the part of 
other elements of the closely knit 
systems of modern economies.” If 
the adaptation fails to be made, dis- 
locations persist and unemployment 
appears. In the case of displacement 
of labor by improvements in tech- 
nique, the necessary adaptation comes 
if prices are reduced appropriately to 
the reduced costs, so that consumers 
can buy more, of the goods in ques- 
tion or of other goods and services, 
and labor be reabsorbed. In recent 
years, however, prices have failed to 
decline in proportion to the increased 
productivity of industry, and unem- 
ployment has been the result. The 
fault lies in increasing inflexibility in 
our price structure, in a system which 
is technically dynamic. The remedy 
lies in measures “to insure that in- 
creased productive efficiency shall be 
reflected promptly in lowered selling 
prices.” And until the defect is cured, 
society should prevent the impact of 
industrial change from falling heavily 
upon individuals. 
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Another study of great interest is 
that of Marjorie Ruth Clark on The 
American Federation of Labor and 
Organization in the Automobile In- 
dustry. Efforts at organization be- 
fore and during the N. R. A. are 
recounted, difficulties in organization 
are analyzed, and the work of the 
Wolman Board is discussed critically. 
Some of the conclusions may be 
quoted. “The ability of the Federa- 
tion to accomplish real organization 
in the automobile industry will affect 
very directly its future policies with 
reference to the organization of un- 
skilled workers. The automobile 
unions and their success raise the en- 
tire question of industrial organiza- 
tion of workers within the American 
Federation of Labor. ... If the 
provisions of Section 7a of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act are 
continued, and if the Wolman Board 
can be removed, it seems probable 


‘ that upon the work of the years 1933- 


1934 a really effective union may be 
established in the automobile indus- 


try.” 


RAILwAy NATIONALIZATION IN 
CANADA. By Lesile T. Fournier. 
Toronto. The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada. 1935. 358 pp. 
Price $3.50. Reviewed by Irston 
R. Barnes, Yale University. 


Professor Fournier’s book, as the 
title suggests, is concerned primarily 
with the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. In supplying perspective and 
standards of comparison, however, 
the whole development of the railway 
net of Canada and the experience of 
the Canadian Pacific are also pre- 
sented. The approach is both histori- 
cal and analytical, the study being 
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based largely on official government 
sources particularly the reports of the 
various Royal commissions assigned 
to consider the railway problem, sup- 
plemented by personal investigations 
and interviews. 

The book divides naturally into 
three sections, the first of which is 
concerned with an historical sketch 
of the development of the railway 
system of Canada, with especial at- 
tention to the forces leading to rail- 
way nationalization. While it is ad- 
mitted that government aid was 
essential to the construction of Cana- 
dian railroads, the form of that aid, 
the guaranteeing of corporate bonds, 
is criticized as unsound, in that a 
policy of outright subsidy would prob- 
ably have avoided the demand for 
nationalization. A second defect of 


the early period was the absence of 


any government control of new con- 
struction with the consequent over ex- 
pansion of the Canadian Northern 
and Grand Trunk which brought 
those systems to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy and precipitated their acquisi- 
tion by the Dominion Government. 
The author is of the opinion that the 
Government would have been well 
advised if it had allowed these roads 
to be reorganized under private con- 
trol, the Government simply perform- 
ing the letter of its obligations under 
the various guarantees, instead of 
inaugurating government ownership. 

The second section of the book pre- 
sents an analysis of the financial and 
operating results of the Canadian 
National for the sixteen years from 
1917 to 1933. During this period 
the Government spent $703,977,967 
for capital expenditures and deficits, 
not including $417,390,941 of ac- 
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crued interest unpaid on the invest- 
ment. The average annual net earn- 
ings available for interest for the 
eleven years, 1923-1933, amounted 
to $19,928,107, whereas the fixed 
charges due the public (excluding any 
return on the Government’s invest- 
ment) amounted to $56,465,427 in 
1933. On the basis of aycomparison 
of the operating results of the Cana- 
dian National and Canadian Pacific, 
the conclusion is reached that the dis- 
parity in unit operating costs, favor- 
able to the Canadian Pacific, is 
greater than can be explained by dif- 
ferences in operating characteristics. 
The fundamental railway problem of 
Canada is therefore presented—the 
necessity of relieving the Government 
of the mounting burden of continued 
deficits, a burden that will probably 
not be eliminated by any increase in 
traffic that may reasonably be anti- 
cipated, while providing the people of 
Canada with adequate rail facilities. 
The causes of the mounting deficits 
under Government ownership are as- 
signed to (1) the wasteful attempt of 
the Canadian National to provide a 
higher standard of competitive serv- 
ice than the traffic could support, (2) 
the competitive building of new lines 
by both the Canadian Pacific and the 
Canadian National, and (3) the fail- 
ure to provide a management free 
from political considerations in the 
determination of matters of policy. 
The management of the Canadian 
National is credited with creating a 
smoothly functioning organization 
and with providing a high standard 
of service. 

The final chapters of the work are 
devoted to a consideration of the out- 
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standing problems relating to govern- 
ment ownership, the various pro- 
posals being subjected to detailed 
analysis and criticism. The problems 
pressing for solution are said to be 
(1) the cessation of competitive rail- 
way operation, or at least a modifica- 
tion thereof both in the interests of 
reducing the deficits of the govern- 
ment railway and of protecting the 
Canadian Pacific from unfair com- 
petition, (2) the safeguarding of the 
administration of the Canadian Na- 
tional from political influence, and 
(3) a reduction in the burden of de- 
ficits on the Canadian taxpayers. The 
discussion of future policy revolves 
about the question of whether co- 
operation between the managements 
of the Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific, as recommended by the 
Royal Commission of 1931, or uni- 


fied management, as suggested by Mr. 


Canadian Pacific, 
should be adopted. The author 
favors the latter. In his opinion, 
unified management under the con- 
trol of the Canadian Pacific, with an 
agreed division of earnings between 
the Canadian Pacific and the govern- 
ment, would provide a high standard 
of service and make possible annual 
economies of at least $50,000,000. 


Beatty of the 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNDER 
SECTION 7(A) OF THE NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL REcoverRY Act. By 
William H. Spencer. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 
ix+-189. Price, $1.00. Reviewed 
by Mollie Ray Carroll. 


In order to further the purposes of 
the National Labor Relations Act 
union leaders need to understand the 
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actual operation of Section 7(a) be- 
fore the labor boards. This study by 
the Dean of the School of Business 
of the University of Chicago who is 
also Professor of Business Law and 
who was for a time chairman of the 
Chicago Regional Labor Board, is 
based on the assumption that “if one 
admits the wisdom of a law which 
permits and encourages greater col- 
lective action on the part of industry, 
the logic of a law designed to protect 
workers in their right of self-organi- 
zation for collective action is inescap- 
able.” 

The book shows the reason for the 
creation of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board under the N. I. R. A. and 
its gradual assumption or the delega- 
tion to it of powers, jurisdictions and 
procedures. Other chapters deal with 
the Board’s interpretations of em- 
ployers’ duties under 7(a), majority 
rule, elections, the choice of represen- 
tatives and of the appropriate bar- 
gaining unit, and employer interfer- 
ence. The author briefly presents 
cases and decisions in practical, non- 
legal terms to show what was and 
what was not considered feasible un- 
der 7(a) by the boards and the 
courts. Published before the Schech- 
ter Decision, or the passage of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, this 
book is nevertheless useful in showing 
unions some of the types of employer 
opposition and some of the legal re- 
quirements and possibilities under the 
Labor Relations Act. It is the kind 
of information that union leaders 
need to check against before bringing 
an issue before the Board in order to 
see whether they have and can pres- 
ent sufficient argument and evidence 
to make a case for themselves. 
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LABOUR IN AGRICULTURE: An Inter- 
national Survey. By Louise E. 
Howard. 339 pp. Published by 
the Oxford University Press: 
Humphery Milford. Issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. London. 
$7.00. Reviewed by Wyatt Brown. 


In this book one finds as thorough 
an analysis of agricultural labour 
problems as is possible to formulate 
with the known facts—and no one 
knows better than the author how 
inaccessible the simplest facts often 
are. Its sponsors alone would indi- 
cate its high merit. She indicates how 
neglected the question has been. 

The oldest form of labour and the 
largest number of workers of any in- 
dustry is the furtherest behind in con- 
sideration of the welfare. In only a 
very few countries does there exist a 
body of law pertaining to agricultural 
matters specifically. The most has 
been done in countries closest to Rus- 
sia where they have felt the urge of 
pressure from the workers. The au- 
thor feels that improvements for agri- 
cultural welfare should come through 
legislation assuring their rights to 
education and labour conditions 
granted to other industries. 

This book is most valuable in that 
it is a statement of the problem. The 
“lesser fry’ can take up details on 
which they are better informed in 
their own countries and write now 
that the situation as an international 
whole has been sketched and the 
larger problems dealt with thor- 
oughly and in the proper fashion. 
The author had to depend mostly on 
primary sources since she is doing the 
spade work herself as well as analyz- 
ing the whole picture. 


The author begins at the begin- 
ning; that is showing that the whole 
situation grows out of Nature’s proc- 
esses since agriculture is “an interrup- 
tion” of the processes of nature. 
Then she shows the place of agricul- 
ture in modern life and the various 
stages of technical progress from 
subsistence farming of the most back- 
ward peoples to highly organized, 
machine farming of huge grain farms 
in Western United States. 

With this background she treats 
the subjects of the workers them- 
selves, their hours of work, housing, 
education, extent of agricultural la- 
bour organization—has been most 
highly developed among the sheep 
raising and shearing workers of Aus- 
tralia—wages, the efficiency of the 
workers themselves, the demand and 
supply coming right down to date 
with the newest problems raised by 
the world wide depression. Her con- 
clusions recognize the great number 
and intensity of the difficulties to be 
overcome but concludes with specific 
recommendations that are feasible 
and advisable immediately. 

The facts revealed are fragmen- 
tary, they are mostly suggestive. 
Complete figures for instance about 
wages just do not exist in some coun- 
tries. But whatever she says she 
carefully suggests her limits and wins 
her readers complete confidence in her 
dependability and conservativeness. 
The book brings up this whole neg- 
lected problem in a way that will give 
future study and attention an excel- 
lent basis on which to continue. One 
would like to see the author supplied 
with facts that she might say all her 
keen judgment might contribute. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


ALABAMA 


Carbon Hill.—Industries are not hiring addi- 
tional workers; mines are laying off miners and 
the time of the WPA workers has been cut in 
half. About five miles from Jasper the Gov- 
ernment is building one hundred houses which 
gives employment to about three hundred men. 
A union of government employees has been 
formed at Jasper and plans are now developing 
for the organization of a union label league. 
The Carr and Cleveland Lumber Companies at 
Jasper have cut wages and lengthened hours 
and the workers have gone on strike in protest 
against it—JoHN LILLICH. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix.—Prospects are good for the organ- 
ization of a retail clerks union. Work has 
picked up in the building trades as there are a 
number of remodeling jobs in addition to new 
construction work. Our Federal Housing plan has 
not been very successful. All labor groups are 
working in closer and better harmony. Veg- 
etable workers have made the most progress as 
to membership and signed agreements.—J. W. 
KINDRED. 

CALIFORNIA 


Salinas.—Local unions of laundry workers and 
machinists have been organized and prospects 
are good for the organization of gas station 
attendants. All building trades are taking on 
workers. Organized labor is about 95 per cent 
strong here—D. LAWRENER. 

San Pedro.—Recently a laborers’ union was 
installed and is doing very good. Bookkeepers 
and stenographers have organized and are 
getting along fine—this makes our community 


* Data in this section are taken from Organ- 
izers’ Reports for April, 1936. 
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well unionized. Building tradesmen have more 
work now. Quite a few of our unions are 
working on agreements.—C. O. JOHNSON. 

Ventura.—Have reorganized the hod car- 
riers, building and common laborers’ union, and 
have just signed three jobs roo per cent includ- 
ing common labor. Painters are having a mem- 
bership drive. With conditions improving and 
those outside working far below the scale we 
really have something to offer those who will 
join the union. Retail stores have increased 
hours and Montgomery-Ward are having clerks 
do alterations inside the store on their own time 
and at no extra pay. Contractor on new post- 
office just started attempted to employ laborers 
at 45 cents an hour, claiming that was all he was 
required to pay under his contract. We were 
successful in having him pay 60 cents, after a 
strike of six days. As a result of this strike, 
of which the writer was chairman of the strike 
committee, there has been a rush of applica- 
tions for membership. While it naturally fol- 
lows that the building and common laborers are 
gaining the most members, yet all other crafts 
are likewise gaining some. We have two 
closed PWA jobs since the issuance of bulletin 
No. 39.——W. O. SMITH. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg.—Garment and fur workers are 
organizing. Additional workers are being taken 
on in the cloak industry. An agreement has been 
signed with this industry and our established 
union. Cap makers signed an agreement carry- 
ing increase in pay and shorter hours.—S. 
GursstT. 

FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—No organizing going on at present. 
Our main industry, the citrus fruits, is slowing 
up. We have no low cost housing projects 
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started or planned. Lakeland won as the city 
in which the next Florida State Federation of 
Labor convention will be held and we are going 
to try to revive our central body before then. 
—FRANK WALKER. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta—A local union of operating en- 
gineers has been organized, as well as a union 
of bakery and confectionery, workers. The 
writer is now making an effort to unionize the 
cleaners and dyers, teamsters and chauffeurs. 
City and county employees have set up six local 
unions. The building trades are taking on 
workers; the Georgia Power Company and the 
railroads have taken on additional employees. 
The carpenters’ union has adopted a plan re- 
quiring all apprentices to take special training. 
The Central Labor Union is negotiating a con- 
tract with the International Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton whereby employees belong- 
ing to any affiliated union will be entitled to a 
ro per cent discount on his course by carrying 
a union card. The plumbers and steamfitters 
have recently signed contracts with all the local 
plumbing contractors, which carries with it a 
scale of $1.00 per hour. With the assistance of 
the organizing committee of the Central Labor 
Union the writer has organized over nine hun- 
dred workers during his spare time since April, 
1935. At least 90 per cent of the workers in the 
mechanical department of the Georgia Power 
Company have been organized. This Company 
takes in all the small towns within a radius of 
one hundred miles and this means that practi- 
cally all linemen within a hundred miles have 
been taken into a union. School teachers of 
Augusta and Richmond County are 90 per cent 
organized.—H. H. STewarr. 

Rossville.—Organization is going on among 
textile and confectionery workers, No indus- 
tries are taking on workers. A large per cent 
of the textile plants are increasing hours, reduc- 
ing wages and increasing the work load. Silk 
workers at Kingsport, Tenn., organized in 
October, 1935, went on strike in November of 
that year and are still locked out—their worst 
opposition is from employers forming company 
unions and from the city officials—C. D. 
PUCKETT. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—The utter disregard of the Wagner 
Act by the employers and the lack of confidence 
by the employees are our principal difficulties in 
organization, All unions are either securing 
new members or holding their own. Additional 
workers are being taken on by all industries. In 


most instances those hired are hand picked and 
hard to line up in the union. The All Steel 
Equipment Company is increasing hours. Buiid- 
ing crafts are fairly busy—all union bricklayers 
are working and laborers issuing permits as all 
members are employed. There are several 
WPA projects under way, and nearly all relief 
workers have found employment thereon,— 
Joun O. Larson. 

Centralia——Stove works while putting on 
more men pay very low wages in addition to 
increasing working hours. Fifty-seven new 
members have been turned over to the Team- 
sters’ International by the writer.—CLARENCE 
WoOoLsRIGHT. 

Chicago—The writer is at all times trying 
to keep the employees of the steel industry to- 
gether. There are a large number who are 
still outside the company union and are waiting 
to be organized. All steel mills, Pullman Car 
Works, Sherwin Williams Paint Company, coke 
ovens, South Chicago box factories, Sears- 
Roebuck & Company and the Ford automobile 
plant have taken on additional workers. On the 
South Side a 345 housing unit is well on the 
way. Prevailing rate of wages is observed on 
this job. Housing projects are also under way 
on the West and North Side.——WiuLson FRANK- 
LAND. 

Kewanee—We are trying to organize the 
clerks, butchers, common laborers, stationary 
engineers and janitors. Street work, a PWA 
job, is going full blast and work is starting on 
a city disposal plant and sewer system. This 
will give work to some skilled workmen and to 
carpenters.—BEN P. GAsT. 

Peru.—Efforts are being made to organize 
bartenders, porters, hotel and restaurant work- 
ers. Industry is about at normal but is not 
taking on additional workers. The Peru Wheel 
Company is laying off some of their workers, 
now that they have caught up with their extra 
orders. Work in the mines is slowing up a 
bit. The Workmen’s Building and Loan As- 
sociation is allowing very liberal terms to people 
who wish to buy homes or others who wish loans 
for remodeling and improving their residences. 
Manufacturers are taking on a considerable 
number of young men and training them to be 
tool makers, machinists and draftsmen. About 
175 men have found employment with the WPA; 
40 or 50 working on Township High School. 
The Mayor and City Council have been granted 
$26,000 for park work and other improvements 
and this will give work to about 150 laborers.— 
Joun C. Kerp. 

Waukegan.—We are continuing to unionize 
the unorganized as we have done in the past. 
Propaganda against organized labor from big 
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interests is hurtful. Johns-Manville is taking 
on additional employees and have increased 
working hours. The Oakes Products Corpora- 
tion of North Chicago before the strike worked 
7% hours a day and during the trouble 12 hours. 
The strike was settled April 16. The General 
Boles Homestead plan is now under way in 
Lake County—the prevailing wage is being paid 
to building tradesmen but the number of hours 
they may work is limited. There is no shortage 
of skilled workers in this district. The workers 
went back to work on the new .disposal plant 
being constructed here at the new scale of 
wages. The job has been closed for the past 
three months because the contractor refused to 
pay the increase to the carpenters and building 
laborers.—GEORGE NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart—The writer has been trying to or- 
ganize the molders and foundry workers and 
retail clerks but progress is very slow. The 
greatest difficulty is fear of workers losing their 
jobs, and as there is an over supply of workers, 
men are afraid to organize and run the chance 
of someone taking their job before the organ- 
ization can become strong enough to protect 
them. There is greater activity in the building 


trades and many have found work. The Finell 
System, makers of floor sweepers, waxers, sand- 
ers, etc., are working overtime to keep up with 
orders but are not taking on additional em- 
ployees.—B. BLoom, 

Evansville—We are organizing common la- 
borers on road work and in the building indus- 


try. Many laborers have kept themselves off 
the relief and now find it very difficult to get 
employment on PWA jobs, as laborers working 
on PWA are taken from relief rolls. Hoosier 
Lamp and Stamping Works are increasing their 
hours. A _ $1,000,000 project to build apart- 
ments for colored people is contemplated and 
the contract for erecting the foundations has 
been awarded to a firm in Chrisney, Indiana. 
An agreement was reached with the Keck- 
Gonnerman Company and the Mt. Vernon 
Chamber of Commerce, Mt. Vernon, Indiana, 
which settled the charges brought by the Central 
Labor Union of Evansville, Indiana, and the 
United Garment Workers, Local No. 193 of Mt. 
Vernon, Indiana. The charges were that the 
respondent had violated provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and _ included, 
specifically, that employees who engaged in labor 
organizing at the Keck-Gonnerman Company 
had been threatened with lack of employment; 
that they would not be eligible for relief in case 
they did become unemployed; that the wives of 
the employees of the Keck-Gonnerman Company 
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employed at the Garment Corporation plant were 
threatened with discharge from their jobs and 
that the Chamber of Commerce had entered into 
general conspiracy with the Keck-Gonnerman 
Company, The Garment Corporation of Amer- 
ica and Labor Conciliators, Inc., an Indian- 
apolis organization, to violate the provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act. The Keck- 
Gonnerman Company, in its agreement to the 
Board agrees to reinstate the twelve complain- 
ants alleged to have been discriminated against 
because of union activities, and the Company 
further agrees not to engage in any unfair labor 
practices as defined in the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, either directly or indirectly or in 
any concert with the Mt. Vernon Chamber of 
Commerce, the Garment Corporation or the 
Labor Conciliators, Inc. (Fred Galloway). The 
Mt. Vernon Chamber of Commerce, in a resolu- 
tion passed by its Board of Directors on April 
15, agrees that it will not in any manner dom- 
inate or control, contribute or financially sup- 
port any labor organization, and further that 
it will not interfere with, restrain or coerce, 
employees in the exercise of their rights guar- 
anteed in Section 7 of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. And that it will use whatever power 
or control it may have over its members to see 
that they comply with and obey individually 
and as members of the Chamber of Commerce 
the provisions of the Act.—W. E. Lycan. 

Kokomo.—Some work has been done in get- 
ting the bartenders together. Most of the 
larger industries are taking on some men but 
some of them are increasing the hours per week 
to take care of the added business. The Crosley 
Radio and the Continental Steel are among 
those working men and women longer hours. 
Organized labor is taking an active part in the 
local political situation in view of the fact that 
the city administration sometime ago enacted 
an anti-picketing ordinance which denies the 
worker the right to even picket peacefully and 
the same organization is trying to grab more 
power in the coming election—RayMonp F. 
ALEXANDER, 

Kokomo.—The General Motors have pur- 
chased the Crosley Radio factory and will take 
possession May 1. The sewerage disposal plant 
has been started and union carpenters are work- 
ing. Both carpenters and electrical workers have 
recently had their agreement signed. Our CCC 
camp is still with us and has done much good. 
—H. E. Vincent. 

Marion.—The writer is trying very hard to 
perfect an organization of bartenders. No addi- 
tional employment in the industries here. Some 
are retaining the NRA hours, others have taken 
advantage of the Supreme Court decision and 
lengthened hours.—ALVIN BARRETT. 
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Muncie.—Efforts will be made to organize the 
laundry workers. Workers are being taken 
on by the Warner Gear, Muncie Chevrolet, 
Owens Illinois Glass and the Ontario Silver 
Plating Companies—WANE ALLEN BRITT. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—We are trying to organize the 
warehouse employees, transfer men and Colonial 
Bread Company employees. Main difficulties 
to overcome are the long hours and low wages. 
The writer has been instrumental in signing up 
several contracts between warehouses, Penn 
Electric Switch Company and the cement com- 
panies,—JAMES W. SOUTTER. 


KANSAS 


Hutchinson.—Railway shopmen want to union- 
ize. Employment in the manufacturing indus- 
tries is about the same as it has been for the 
past year. We have workers’ education classes 
with WPA instructors.—Lrory PHILLIPS. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville-—Building trades have overcome 
many former difficulties and have secured con- 
tracts. General organizing work is being car- 
ried on by the Central Labor Council’s com- 
mittee—good progress has been made in the 
organization of laborers. Efforts are also being 
made to have all unions affiliate with the Cen- 
tral Labor Union. Industries are not increasing 
their force by any appreciable number of work- 
ers and while they have not made any notice- 
able increase in hours over the original increase 
immediately following the destruction of NRA, 
yet the L. & N. Railroad at one period increased 
its force to over 4,000 men, who worked for 
about three months, and then reduced to approxi- 
mately 3,000 and this seems to be the general 
practice of all industries. Two large housing 
projects are under construction and the car- 
penters and other building tradesmen have 
secured a good percentage of the jobs for 
their members. Our most recent efforts have 
been to solidify the state labor movement,—J. T. 
Woopwarb. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hadley Falls—A union of teamsters has been 
organized. The Relyons Paper and Pad Com- 
pany notified their employees that hereafter they 
would have to work 48 instead of 40 hours for 
the same pay. The Farr alpaca workers in the 
cotton department went on strike April 4 against 
the stretch-out system that the company had 
put into effect some time ago and are still out. 
State conciliator Knight is here to bring about 
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a settlement. The silk and rayon workers in 
the same company are also out on strike against 
the stretch-out system.—MIcHAEL J. McLain. 


MINNESOTA 


Monticello.—Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize the bakers and drivers and bartenders. 
Unions of fire fighters and pressmen have been 
organized. State highway and maintenance em- 
ployees are practically organized all over the 
state.—JOHN J. BALOoc. 


MISSOURI 


St. Joseph—Teamsters and chauffeurs are 
being organized very rapidly. The grocery 
division of the retail clerks is conducting an 
extensive organizing campaign, Practically all 
industries have increased hours except those 
that are organized. Contracts have been signed 
in nearly all organized bodies. St. Joseph is 
preparing to send a large delegation to the 
state convention which opens in Hannibal on 
May 25.—Davip E. PAINTER. 

Springfield—A laborers’ union has been or- 
ganized. There is an intensive drive for mem- 
bers in the needle trades. Organization of 
teamsters is going very well. The building 
trades industry is the only one taking on any 
appreciable number of workers. For the second 
time the Labor Relations Board has been en- 
joined from even holding a hearing. This time 
the company involved is the Oberman Pants 
Company. The other case was the Majestic 
Milling Company.—J. R. ANpDREws. 


NEW JERSEY 


Secaucus.—Organization efforts are on among 
wire workers, bartenders, and laundry workers. 
In this district we have thousands of skilled help 
that are unemployed. The State Federation of 
Labor has a very good legislative program and 
both the central body and the building trades 
council are cooperating with it—RoserTt R. 
DoyLe. 


NEW YORK 


Kingston.—Workers in the ladies dress indus- 
try, handkerchief, garment, and shirt factories, 
bartenders and waiters, retail clerks, automobile 
mechanics and gas station attendants, hod car- 
riers and laborers and all other trades in general 
are making an effort to build up their membership. 
Large numbers of workers are being employed 
in new factories which are termed “run-away” 
shops and they receive starvation wages. Hours 
are being held to forty a week as a whole except 
in the smaller industries such as stores, trucking 
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and delivery work. The writer is starting to 
organize the paper mills at Napanouch.— 
JosepH W. NETHERWOOD. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—A Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
has been formed. The Johnson Textile Mill 
has increased hours.—G. J. KENDALL. 

East Durham.—The textile workers are 
planning an extensive reorganziation campaign. 
Last summer the writer organized a union of 
bakery workers and one shop, the Paschal 
Bakery, was organized 95 per cent strong. The 
owner fired W. L. Davis of the union for his 
activities and a strike ensued after every pos- 
sible effort had been made to adjust the diffi- 
culty. We then organized a bakery of our own 
and called it the “Union Baking Company, Inc.” 
We sold stock and bought machinery and had 
it in operation within six weeks after the strike. 
The bakery has been running for six weeks and 
already we have outgrown the building we 
started in. At first we had only two trucks but 
have had to buy another one and in addition 
use an automobile to keep up with our trade. 
If it keeps going at the present rate, and it 
should, we will have the largest bakery in 
Durham in six months and the bakery that they 
walked out on is not worth a nickel today.— 
W. M. Barsee. 

Winston-Salem.— The carpenters, painters 
and electrical workers have put on a plan for 
new members. The Hanes hosiery workers have 
a new organization. The hours were increased 
from forty to fifty with no increase in pay. 
The electrical and hosiery workers’ unions are 
new developments and I think we will have 
two good organizations in a short time——C. V. 
PARRISH. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot.—A truck drivers’ union with roo mem- 
bers has been organized. Bartenders, cooks and 
waiters’ charter has been applied for. Build- 
ing service employees are organizing and the 
bakery and confectionery workers and carpen- 
ters are following suit. Our Central Labor 
Union expects to have around 25 unions or- 
ganized by September 1, when our State Fed- 
eration of Labor holds its annual convention. 
We now have our own Labor Hall with about 
18 locals housed therein. Business is very quiet 
at present and employees are being laid off, 
Quite a housing project is being carried on seven 
miles from here with Government funds and this 
is giving work to many.—C. T. VAUGHAX. 


OHIO 


Crooksville.—State highway workers of Perry 
County have been organized 1oo per cent into 
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a union of American Federation of Government 
Employees. This was accomplished by Organ- 
izer E. E. Baker of Newark. Contacts are being 
maintained in the various trades for the purpose 
of bringing about organization therein. Stone- 
ware potteries are adding a few workers to 
their employment rolls. No increases in hours 
are being made at this time by any of the in- 
dustries. The Perry County Central Trades 
and Labor Council has affiliated with the Work- 
ers Education Bureau and we are holding an 
Institute here on April 29 and 30. This is the 
first gathering of its kind in Perry County and 
we plan for a good deal of educational activity. 
—James M. WHITE. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City.—Retail clerks, butcher work- 
men, retail meat cutters, office clerks have a 
drive on to increase membership, Prospects 
are good for the organization of drug clerks 
and undertakers’ employees. We have a closed 
shop agreement on three large city and county 
buildings and at present there is a shortage of 
bricklayers. Our agreement calls for the em- 
ployment of all union men first and then those 
taken on later to fill vacancies will become mem- 
bers of our unions.—JEssE PALMER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Workers in the silk and garment 
industries are organizing as well as workers on 
WPA projects. The Bethlehem Steel Company 
is taking on additional employees, mostly ma- 
chinists. The Silk industry has increased hours 
to as high as 55 per week.—SAMUEL MACcnrl. 

Erie—We have been making quite an effort 
to organize the WPA workers and have built 
up the common laborers’ union to 350 members 
from a membership of 15 in about six weeks. 
Standard Oil has gone from the eight to a ten 
hour day. Efforts will be made to reorganize 
the building trades which ceased functioning 
because the depression cut so into their mem- 
bership; things are picking up again and we 
want to revive the organization—L. D. JEen- 
NINGS, 

Hazleton—In the past five weeks we have 
organized the werkers in the Lafayette Dress, 
Delaware Dress and B. & L, Undergarment 
Companies, all of Easton. The above were sweat 
shops paying from $3.00 to $10.00 a week for 49 
hours. They are organized under the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union. A WPA sewing proj- 
ect has been started here but the employers are 
trying to stop it, as it pays a little more than their 
sweat shop wages and they have sent in protests 
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Dinner 


is no problem for some folks 


But how can a mechanic 


raise Ducks and Corn? 


a BROWN 
stoops and deftly throttles a year- 
ling duck, strips off some ears 
as he strides through the corn 
patch, kicks up a few potatoes— 
and stamps smilingly into the 
kitchen. Dinner is no more 
trouble than that! 

What must Mechanic Smith do 
for his dinner? He must, first of 
all, have money or credit. He 
must plank down a dollar for his 
duck, a quarter for his corn and a 
dime for his potatoes. Or, if he 
doesn’t pay in cash today he’ll 
have to pay in cash on Saturday. 

There are advantages in living 


in a city. The pay envelope often 
contains more cash in a week 
than the farmer sees in a month. 
This means better living, better 
education, more recreation and 
leisure. But hardly a move can 
the city man take that does not 
cost money. Daily, hourly, Me- 
chanic Smith or his wife must 
be prepared to hand out cash— 
pennies, dimes, dollars. 

Farmer Brown has a store- 
house of vegetables, a smoke- 
house full of meat, a cellar full of 
preserves. But what has Smith 
in reserve? What will he do if a 
birth or death or accident takes 
every penny in the house? How 
can he eat, pay the rent, overdue 
bills, get daily transportation, 
lunch and tobacco? He is a city 
man. To live he must have cash. 

For Mechanic Smith, our eco- 

















nomic system must provide a re- 
serve source of cash, as nature 
provides Farmer Brown with a 
reserve store of food. This need 
of our modern industrial era be- 
came so urgent twenty years ago 
that state legislatures adopted 
laws to license family financing 
concerns providing a strict regu- 
lation of their practices and 
maximum rates of charge. 


Twenty-six states have passed 
such laws. Household Finance 
Corporation operates in sixteen 
of them. At any of our 193 offices 
a man and his wife, or a single 
person, may borrow up to $300 
on their own signatures. No bank 
collateral is required. House- 
hold Finance is the city man’s 
emergency storehouse—a reserve 
source of the cash he must have 
for almost every movement of 
his daily activity. 

Household Finance does not 
just give first aid treatment in 
the form of a loan, any more than 
a doctor puts a splint on a broken 
leg and lets it go at that. We fol- 
low through—examine a family’s 
finances, if they wish, and recom- 
mend measures that will save 
money—better budgeting, bet- 
ter buying, larger savings. 
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The pamphlets of our “‘Doctor 
of Family Finances” are used as 
texts wherever domestic econ- 
omy and sociological matters are 
discussed. Yet they are so easy 
to read, follow and understand 
that, by their daily use, families 
begin at once to improve their 
financial condition. Many have 
written to Household Finance 
saying these guides have helped 
them save 20% on their pur- 
chases, which amounts, in effect, 
to a substantial rise in pay. 
Everyone dealing with work- 
ingmen, or who has their prob- 
lems at heart, should look over 
the Household Finance pam- 
phlets to see how many things 
can be done by good manage- 
ment, to improve a family’s con- 
dition. Write today for free cop- 
ies, on your business letterhead. 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


CORPORATION AND 
SUBSIDIARIES 


**Doctor of Family Finances” 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be 
mailed on request to our Division of Research.) 
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to have it stopped. A large cement factory has 
just been organized and a drive is going on here 
to organize all of the cement factories in this 
section.—Roy F. KLinc. 

Homestead.—The Columbiana Radiator Foun- 
dry in McKeesport have brought in a few strike 
breakers since members of Local No. 79 went on 
strike. We have taken the matter up in the 
Central Labor Union and have succeeded in get- 
ting a hearing in the Chamber of Commerce. 
Under the auspices of the WPA, 450 Pennsyl- 
vania girls will be offered training for household 
duties. Division No. 85 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees has signed a new agreement with the 
Pittsburgh Railway Company for the year of 
1936 at 89 cents an hour for motormen on one- 
man cars. We have also organized the Pitts- 
burgh Motor Coach Bus Drivers.—J. A. WILSson. 

York.—The organizing committee of the York 
Federation of Labor is trying to unionize all in- 
dustries, but special efforts are being directed 
toward the textile workers and the hotel em- 
ployees, bartenders and waiters. Due to in- 
creasing the hours of work additional employees 
are not being hired and many find themselves 
laid off in the silk industry which increased its 
hours from forty to sixty. The WPA project has 
open classes on Adult Workers Education. This 
program of education has been approved by the 
York Federation of Labor and consists of classes 
in economics, public speaking and the trade union 
movement. The painters and paperhangers won 
a strike and gained the closed shop and a 10 
per cent wage increase. Mass meetings are being 
arranged again for all workers. The Tioga 
Silk Company again cut wages and this is the 
third cut since the NRA went out—HERMAN 
STEIN. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Buffalo—We are still trying to organize the 


textile workers. All industries are taking on a 
few employees. The following textile mills have 
increased hours: Cowpens Mill at Cowpen, Lan- 
caster Mill at Lancaster, and the Lockhart Mill 
at Lockhart. An election will be held at Buffalo 
in the next three weeks and the writer believes 
the outcome will be in favor of Local Union No. 
2029.—JOHN POOLE. 

Columbia—We have revived our Building 
Trades Council, Our biggest trouble has been 
in getting all unions to affiliate but we are making 
good progress. Very few, if any, industries have 
increased hours, but the unfair, cheap contrac- 
tors in the building crafts are lengthening hours 
and cutting wages. We have one PWA housing 
project started. We have organized unions of 
Federal employees and hoisting and stationary 
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engineers. Highway workers have also been 
organized, as have sheet metal workers, plas- 
terers and tile setters—Gerorce H. BLACKBURN. 

Gaffney.—Efforts are being made to organize 
the cotton textiles. At this time of low wages 
and curtailment it is hard to organize and we 
meet with strong opposition from employers. 
Workers at the Alma Mill are still on strike 
against the stretch-out and the management’s 
refusal to bargain with employees. There are 
also strikes at the Limestone Mill and the Gaff- 
ney Mfg. Company because of the stretch-out in 
spinning departments. Approximately 1,200 em- 
ployees are on strike with no settlement in sight. 
—J. H. PALMER. 

Tucapan.—The writer has been visiting all 
local unions and is glad to report they are on 
the upgrade. We are fighting against the stretch- 
out and hours of work and against the opposi- 
tion from employers who object to unions.—B. C. 
CoMER. 

TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—Boot and shoe workers have organ- 
ized and the employers also wanted to join the 
union so that they could control policies. Work 
is picking up—we have three government jobs 
going in addition to some local work. Building 
crafts are all busy.—W. I. CARPENTER. 


TEXAS 


Dallas.—~We have a general organization cam- 
paign in progress but we find the men and women 
are afraid to come out for unionism for fear of 
losing their jobs. Business in general is picking 
up. A $500,000 project is now going on to take 
care of the poorer classes with low rent. Build- 
ing trades have more work than they have had 
in the last several years.—Loren P. Younc. 

San Antonio—We are trying to organize 
beauty parlor operators, cab drivers and gar- 
ment workers and we have to overcome the fear 
of employees losing their jobs if they join a 
union. There has been no increase in hours and 
the only industry taking on additional workers 
is the brewing industry. On the building of the 
new Federal Postoffice we have had 129 men 
hurt, 7 of these lost their lives. If provision 
could be made for contractors on Federal build- 
ings to comply with state laws, such as we have 
in this state, about 95 per cent of these accidents 
would have been averted.—A. F. CADENA. 


VIRGINIA 


Hampton.—We are forming a workers edu- 
cation group with the sanction of the Central 
Labor Union. Fear and intimidation among 
workers is our handicap to organization. Out- 
side of the railroad industry others are deviating 
from the work hours established under NRA 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


regulations. There are two housing projects 
under way for colored. The writer understands 
they are for shipyard workers only. The weld- 
ing and apprentice school in the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company plant is 
turning out a flood of so-called mechanics.— 
Car. E. GUSTAFSON. 


WASHINGTON 


Camas.—I have been trying for the past sev- 
eral months to organize the musicians in Clark 
County but have failed because of a jurisdiction 
claim. We have, however, a tentative organiza- 
tion of musicians at this time recognized by the 
union labor movement here and will continue to 
support our local men who want a charter. Two 
of our largest industries, the Crown Zillenbasts 
and the Columbian River Paper Mills, at the 
present time are not running up to capacity as 
there is to be a conference on a new agreement 
in May and they are using this means to in- 
timidate the men from joining and maintaining 
membership in local unions, also as an excuse 
when a raise in pay is asked. The National 
Re-employment Office is cooperating very well 
with the local unions in lining up all union men 
through that office for construction work.—V. A. 
DAVIS. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington.—Some forty odd drivers of our 
company have recently been taken into Local No. 
505 of the Teamsters. Drivers of the cabs of an- 
other company will be taken in soon. A slight 
increase in employment by practically all in- 
dustries is taking place with most activity being 
in the building industry. No increase in hours 
since abolishment of NRA was four months old. 
Members of the Flour Mill Workers’ Union No. 
20053 were forced to strike April 2 after six 
weeks’ futile negotiations to effect restoration of 
the 20 per cent wage reduction which followed 
the death of the NRA. They are employees of 
the Gwinn Brothers Milling Company.—Ernst 
B. Pucu. 

Princeton.—We find when organizing that in 
most instances employees are fearful of their 
employers disliking them to join a labor union 
and some want to be second or third to sign an 
application. At present I am working with a 
flour mill force, wholesale grocery and produce 
group, and retail clerks and restaurant workers. 
Since last November our Central Labor Union 
has grown from five to twenty-three unions. A 
charter has been applied for by the barbers. 
Our hod carriers and common laborers’ union 
is growing very fast. One hosiery mill has 
started taking on about forty workers, paying 
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low wages and working ten and twelve hours 
a day. One employee was discharged for talking 
unionism to some of the workers. Most indus- 
tries are trying to reduce their working force.— 
E. J. PRESTON. 

Welch.—Charter has been received for a union 
of building service employees. The real estate 
people who employ them have used every kind 
of intimidation to prevent them from organiz- 
ing. Rumors were circulated that anyone join- 
ing a union would lose his job. Merchants in 
the grocery industry increased their hours from 
48 to 56. The Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company 
work their employees up to 72 hours a week, and 
since this company refuses to deal with our Cen- 
tral Labor Union we have asked organized work- 
ers to withhold their patronage. Work is about 
to start on ten houses under the Federal Housing 
Plan. After some difficulties were settled the 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company met their 
wage contracts 100 per cent.—A. RODRIQUEZ. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee.—I am working on all wholesale 
houses and hope to have them in our organiza- 
tion soon. The packing companies are taking on 
more help. Several workers who were discharged 
by the Oscar Mayer Company laid their case 
before the Regional Board of Madison and are 
now back on the job.—WILLIAM MANSFIELD. 

Racine.—The writer is organizing cooks and 
waiters and retail clerks. The Trades and 
Labor Council succeeded in keeping the City 
Manager Plan from taking over the govern- 
ment of Racine. The present Mayor and 
Council majority are very favorable to organized 
labor, but our opponents have tried to overthrow 
the administration ever since it has been in office. 
We beat them by a 1,400 majority—Joun J. 
LANGE. 
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(“PM SUPERSIFTED 
and 
| QUICK-DISSOLVING!” 








Every Jack Frost Sugar is 100% pure 
cane sugar... supersifted and quick-dis- 
solving. 

There’s a special Jack Frost Sugar for 
every cooking and table use. 





Jack Frost Granulated Jack Frost Crystal Tablets 

Jack Frost Cubes Jack Frost Tablets 

Jack Frost Powdered Jack Frost Trump Tablets 

Jack Frost Confectioner Jack Frost Dark Brown 

Jack Frost Light Brown Jack Frost Cinnamon and Sugar 
Jack Frost Fruit Powdered Sugar 














COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 
61 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Principal Operating Companies 
BrncHAMTON Gas Works +¢ THE MANUFACTURERS LIGHT AND Heat ComPpANY 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


THe Dayton Power AND Licut Company ¢ Uwnirep Fuet Gas CoMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


THe Onto Fue, Gas CompANyY + Tue Union Gas & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO CINCINNATI, OHIO 





